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Hats  On! 


that  will  be  worn  in  academic  processions  during  convocation  ceremonies  June  10  to  June  25.  The 
9,400  graduating  students  will  be  individually  hooded  by  the  president  or  chancellor  in  1 7 separate 
convocation  ceremonies. 


Lessons  Learned  From  Afghanistan 


uc 

Residence 
One  Step 
Closer 

After  almost  three  years  of 
exploration,  negotiation  and 
planning,  University  College  has 
taken  a major  step  forward  in  its 
plans  to  build  a new  student 
residence  on  St.  George  Street. 

Following  a competition 
among  some  of  Canada’s  top 
architectural  firms,  the  Zeidler 
Grinnell  Partnership  was  chosen 
to  design  the  residence  that  cam- 
pus planners  want  to  locate  on 
the  site  partially  occupied  by  a 
small  parking  lot  across  from 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

“This  project  is  transformation- 
al and  the  biggest  development  at 
the  college  in  110  years,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Perron,  principal 
of  UC.  "This  is  a critical  develop- 
ment for  University  College  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  city  to  explore  the  viability  of 
this  location.” 

UC  was  in  dire  need  of  student 
accommodations  even  before 
enrolment  expansion.  Currently 
the  college  can  accommodate 
only  12  per  cent  of  its  student 
body,  including  100  first-year 
students  housed  in  the  Nurses 
Residence  on  Gerrard  Street  and 
at  the  Primrose  Hotel  on  Carlton. 
When  completed  in  2004,  the 
building  will  provide  accommo- 
dation for  up  to  300  students, 
increasing  residence  capacity  at 
the  college  to  20  per  cent  of  its 
student  body  — still  less  than 
St.  Michael’s  and  Trinity,  for 
example,  at  24  per  cent  and  36 
per  cent  respectively. 

The  site  selection  process  was 
collaborative  and  exhaustive, 
Perron  said,  to  reflect  UCs 
historic  values  of  flexibility,  open- 
ness and  tolerance.  Numerous 
options  were  explored  in  con- 
sultation with  neighbours  and 
city  officials,  he  added,  with  sen- 
sitivity to  the  university’s  open 
space  plan  as  well  as  community 
concerns 

The  Zeidler  Grinnell 
Partnership  is  best  known  in 
Toronto  for  award-winning  and 
innovative  designs  such  as  the 
Eaton  Centre,  Ontario  Place  and 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Atrium,  not  to  mention  both 
Innis  College  residences  and  the 
Rotman  School  of  management. 
As  residences  receive  no  govern- 
ment funding,  the  college  will 
embark  on  an  ambitious 
fundraising  campaign  to  help 
finance  the  project. 


By  Sue  Toye 

OVER  400  PEOPLE  GATHERED  AT 
the  Hart  House  Theatre  May 
21  to  hear  leading  academics,  a 
prominent  journalist  and  a 
renowned  Afghan  actress  grapple 
with  the  question,  what  lessons 
are  to  be  learned  from  the  war  in 
Afghanistan? 

Moderated  by  foreign  affairs 
journalist  Ann  Medina,  the  panel 
comprised  Afghan  actress 
Nelofer  Pazira  as  well  as 
University  Professors  John 
Polanyi  of  chemistry  and  Janice 
Stem  of  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies. 

Pazira,  whose  own  life  was 
portrayed  in  the  documentary  film 
Kandahar,  recounted  the  terror 
of  fleeing  her  country  for  neigh- 
bouring Pakistan.  The  media  have 
portrayed  Afghan  women  as  liber- 
ated and  free  from  the  Taliban 
regime,  she  said,  but  that  is  simply 
not  the  case.  She  remains 
pessimistic  about  the  luture  for 


women  living  in  that  country. 

“We  have  watched  over  and 
over  again  the  images  of  women 
...  revealing  their  faces  in  the 
‘liberated’  Kabul,”  she  said.  “1 
have  to  say,  the  Afghan  women 
don’t  feel  the  same  way.  It’s 
important,  to  acknowledge  that 
life  has  changed  for  some  women 
at  the  surface  level  especially  in 
urban  centres  but  a lot  of  the 
problems  remain  the  same  and 
[are]  not  going  to  change  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

Polanyi,  a well-known  peace 
activist,  outlined  the  importance 
of  establishing  peace  in  a country 
following  military  conflict.  After 
20  years  of  war  the  social  fabric  of 
Afghanistan  is  very  fragile,  he 
said.  “It  is  vital  that  we  act  now  to 
strengthen  the  peace  that  has 
been  created  because  ...  if  war 
returns,  we  shall  have  forfeited 
the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
future.  And  if  we  permit  crimes  to 
be  committed  against  populations 
and  don’t  intervene,  the 


populations  will  be  inclined  to 
tolerate  terrorism.” 

Stein,  who  just  returned  from 
the  Middle  East,  examined  the 
use  of  military  force,  adding  that 
perhaps  the  lessons  are  far  too 
complex  to  understand  just  yet. 
“When  the  violation  of  human 
rights  is  so  obvious  to  people 
looking,  is  there  not  an  obligation 
then  to  use  force?  And  if  there  is 
one,  who  makes  that  decision?” 
she  asked. 

Among  other  topics,  the  lecture 
addressed  peacekeeping  efforts 
within  Afghanistan,  the  plight  of 
refugees  and  women  and  the 
impact  of  the  media’s  recent  focus 
on  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East. 


New 

Structure 
for  UTM, 
UTSC 

By  Sue  Toye 

Enrolment  expansion  at  the 
suburban  campuses  will 
bring  radical  changes  to  their 
academic  structures,  according  to 
a report  endorsed  by  Academic 
Board  June  6. 

The  report,  Framework  for  a 
New  Structure  of  Academic 
Administration  for  the  Three 
Campuses,  outlines  a new  frame- 
work for  U of  T at  Scarborough 
(UTSC)  and  U of  T at  Mississauga 
(UTM)  and  the  restructuring  of 
their  relationship  with  the  St. 
George  campus. 

Over  the  next  five  years, 

undergraduate  enrolment  at  UTM 

is  expected  to  grow  by  41  per 
cent  to  9,000  while  UTSC  will 
grow  by  a third  to  8,000 
students,  contingent  on  sullicient 
operating  and  capital  funding 
from  the  province.  This  surge  in 
student  numbers  will  make  each 
campus  the  equivalent  of  a medi- 
um-sized university  like  Wilfrid 
Laurier  or  Brock,  said  President 
Robert  Birgeneau. 

“They  need  structures  that  are 
appropriate  to  being  that  size  and 
this  will  give  them  the  flexibility 
they  need  and  the  local  adminis- 
tration to  build  up  their  faculty 
and  educational  research 
programs.  They  will,  at  the  same 
time,  always  be  an  integral  part  of 
U of  T,”  said  Birgeneau. 

UTM,  currently  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  will 
become  a separate  faculty  com- 
plete with  its  own  departments 
and  academic  chairs.  UTSC, 
already  a separate  faculty  since 
1972,  will  have  its  divisions 
renamed  as  departments. 

Department  chairs  will  report 
to  a new  position,  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean,  while 
principals  will  report  directly  to 
the  president  on  matters  relating 
to  overall  campus  management 
and  to  the  provost  with  respect 

- See  NEW  Page  2- 
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e’s  Inferno  has  been  read  by  gener- 
s of  students  and  continues  to 


IN  BRIEF 


COPYRIGHT  POLICY  APPROVED 

Governing  Council  passed  a motion  June  3 giving  final  approval  to  the 
much-debated  update  of  the  university’s  copyright  policy. 
Representatives  of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association  voiced  concerns  over 
three  main  aspects  of  the  new  policy:  U of  T’s  ability  to  claim  copyright 
over  faculty  and  librarian  work  that  is  contracted  for  a course  or  research 
work;  the  ability  of  faculty  or  librarians  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  work 
created;  and  the  issue  of  treating  data  and  research  tools  the  same  as 
inventions.  UTFA  counsel  Allison  Hudgins  asked  Governing  Council  to 
delay  consideration  of  the  motion.  Professor  Ron  Daniels,  dean  of  law, 
who  led  the  Taskforce  on  Intellectual  Property  Relating  to  Instructional 
Media,  responded  that  the  new  policy  seeks  to  both  simplify  and  stream- 
line the  copyright  issue  and  protect  academic  freedom.  Professor  Carl 
Amrhein,  dean  of  arts  and  sciences,  said  he  felt  the  new  policy  was  four 
to  five  years  overdue.  The  new  policy  takes  effect  immediately. 


TWO  NEW  CHAIRS  FOR  NURSING 

The  Faculty  of  Nursing  will  gain  two  faculty  members  thanks  to  a $2.5 
million  gift  from  the  RBC  Financial  Group  for  new  research  chairs  in  car- 
diovascular and  oncology  nursing  at  the  University  Health  Network 
(UHN).  The  chair  holders  will  be  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Nursing, 
which  will  work  with  the  hospital  to  recruit  candidates.  U of  T will 
match  RBC’s  $1.5  million  support  to  endow  the  RBC  Financial  Group 
Chair  in  Cardiovascular  Nursing  Research.  The  oncology  nursing 
research  chair  is  supported  by  $ 1 million  from  the  RBC  gift  and  $ 1 mil- 
lion from  private  donors  of  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  Foundation. 
“The  RBC  gift  and  the  university’s  match  allows  us  a closer  partnership 
between  UHN  and  the  Faculty  of  Nursing  to  bring  the  best  nurse  schol- 
ars into  our  environment,”  said  Professor  Dyanne  Affonso,  dean  of  nurs- 
ing. “It  allows  us  to  build  programs  of  research  as  well  as  innovations  in 
education  around  these  specialty  areas  that  are  of  high  significance 
around  North  America.” 


MULTI-FAITH  CENTRE  LOCATION  STUDIED 

A NEW  COMMITTEE  THAT  WILL  DECIDE  ON  THE  LOCATION  AND  OTHER  ASPECTS 
of  a multi-faith  centre  for  the  St.  George  campus  was  established  at  the 
University  Affairs  Board  meeting  June  4.  Chaired  by  Susan  Addario,  direc- 
tor of  student  affairs,  the  group  will  investigate  the  feasibility  of  transform- 
ing the  two  upper  floors  of  the  Koffler  Institute  of  Pharmacy  on  Spadina 
Avenue  into  multi-faith  worship  space  as  well  as  an  environment  that 
encourages  dialogue  among  different  faith  communities.  The  committee’s 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Planning  and  Budget  Committee  by  Oct.  30. 


CENTRES  OF  EXCELLENCE  COMPETITION 

A COMPETITION  SPONSORED  BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT’S  NETWORKS  OF 
Centres  of  Excellence  (NCE)  is  being  held  to  create  new  networks  that 
would  begin  in  the  fall  of  2003.  Funding  to  support  these  new  networks 
will  be  approximately  $12  million  annually.  The  deadline  for  researchers 
and  their  partners  from  the  private  and  public  sectors  to  submit  their  let- 
ters of  intent  is  July  12,  2002.  The  centres  are  unique  national  partner- 
ships among  industry,  universities  and  government  designed  to  develop 
the  economy  and  improve  Canada’s  quality  of  life.  The  current  NCE 
budget  is  $77.4  million  per  annum. 
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New  Structure  for  UTM,  UTSC 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
to  academic  appointments, 
programming  and  budget.  Under 
the  current  structure,  both  princi- 
pals report  only  to  the  provost. 

“This  raises  our  profile  within 
the  university,”  said  Professor 
Paul  Thompson,  principal  and 
dean  of  UTSC.  “Scarborough  will 
now  be  represented  at  the  presi- 
dential level  on  important  matters 
of  capital  infrastructure  and 
government  relations.” 

Professor  Robert  McNutt,  out- 
going principal  of  UTM,  believes 
the  changes  are  long  overdue.  “I 
think  it  will  bring  symmetry  to 
the  administrative  structure  for 
both  Scarborough  and  UTM 


which  has  been  long  needed.” 
UTM  can  now  create  niche  under- 
graduate programs,  he  added, 
while  maintaining  basic  programs 
within  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Other  changes  include  the 
creation  of  a tri-campus  decanal 
committee  for  arts  and  science  to 
facilitate  close  collaboration 
among  all  three  campuses  and 
maintaining  a unified  graduate 
program  for  the  university.  UTM 
and  UTSC  will  also  begin  offering 
graduate  courses  under  the  rubric 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean 
of  arts  and  science,  said  the 
restructuring  will  allow  all 
three  sites  to  develop  distinct 


undergraduate  programs  while 
maintaining  the  strength  of  one 
unified  graduate  program  through 
the  graduate  departments.  “It  will 
also  ease  some  friction  among  the 
three  campuses  in  areas  such 
as  teaching  loads,  jurisdiction 
of  programs  and  appointments 
policies,”  he  added. 

The  framework  document  will 
go  to  Governing  Council  for 
approval  June  27.  Specific  policy 
changes,  some  of  which  will 
require  negotiation  with  the 
U of  T Faculty  Association,  will  be 
brought  forward  in  the  fall.  The 
new  academic  structure  is  expect- 
ed to  be  put  in  place  over  the  next 
two  years. 
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WANT  TO  FIND  OUT  WHAT’S  HAPPENING  AT  U OF  T? 


There  s an  events  listing  accessible  from  the  university’s  Web  site  — WWW.UtorotltO.Ca  — 
where  you  can  see  what’s  happening  on  ail  three  campuses. 

WANT  TO  LET  PEOPLE  KNOW  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  AT  U OF  T? 

There  s a form  you  can  fill  out  right  on  the  Net,  just  select 
submit  an  event  under  events@uoft  on  the  news  and  events  page. 

Letting  us  know  what  youd  like  us  to  post  on  the  Web  site  is  just  a click  away. 
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The  Bulletin  Named  Best  Paper 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

Communication  is  vital  to 
any  university  and  U of  T 
is  good  at  it,  if  winning  gold, 
silver  and  bronze  in  two  major 
national  and  international  com- 
munications and  development 
awards  competitions  is  anything 
to  go  by. 

The  Bulletin  won  the  gold 
medal  lor  best  newspaper  from 
the  Canadian  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education 
(CCAE)  in  its  prix  d’excellence 
program.  Also  to  be  congratulated 
on  winning  CCAE  gold  are  the 
University  of  Toronto  Naiional 
Report  2001  for  best  annual 
report;  Borderlines  for  best 
newsletter;  and  Edge,  published 
by  research  and  internal ional 
relations,  for  best  magazine  (.small 
shop).  The  University  of  Toronto 
Magazine  won  gold  in  the 


best  writing  (English  language) 
category  for  Something  Rotten  in 
the  State  of  the  Arts  by  Jay  Teitel 
in  the  spring  2001  issue  while 
Super  Hearing  in  Flies  May 
Improve  Hearing  Aid  Technology 
by  Sue  Toye  of  public  affairs  won 
for  best  news  release  (English). 

Silver  medals  went  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Magazine  for 
best  magazine  and  the  Virtual 
Send-Off  program,  developed  by 
alumni  relations  to  link  local 
alumni  with  incoming  first-year 
students,  for  best  new  idea: 
creativity  on  a shoestring. 

Winning  bronze  were 
Chemicals  in  Frying  Pan  a 
Potential  Hazard  to  the 
Environment  by  Sue  Toye  of  pub- 
lic affairs  for  best  news  release; 
the  University  of  Toronto  Magazine 
for  best  photograph  for  Lome 
Bridgman’s  photo  of  Measha 
Brueggergosman  in  the  summer 


2001  issue;  and  Securing  the 
Future  of  Hart  House  Theatre, 
produced  by  the  major  gifts 
group,  for  best  brochure 

Winners  will  receive  their 
awards  today  at  CCAE’s  annual 
conference  in  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education  (CASE) 
circle  of  excellence  program  the 
University  of  Toronto  Magazine  was 
U of  T’s  star  turn,  winning  gold  in 
the  periodicals  special  issue  cate- 
gory for  the  medical  issue,  pub- 
lished in  spring  2001,  and  two 
bronze,  one  in  the  college  and 
university  general  interest  maga- 
zine category,  the  other  for  indi- 
vidual photography  for  Kevin 
Kelly’s  architectural  shots  for 
Writes  of  Passage  in  the  spring 
2001  issue.  The  awards  ceremony 
will  be  held  July  8 at  the  CASE 
international  assembly  in 
Chicago. 


Too  Many  Long-Term-Care  Beds 


By  Janet  Wong 

The  provincial  government 
has  seriously  overestimated 
the  need  for  new  long-term-care 
beds  in  Ontario,  leading  to  a 
ripple  effect  in  other  areas  of 
health  care,  say  U of  T 
researchers. 

A new  study  led  by  Professor 
Peter  Coyte  of  health  policy, 
management  and  evaluation, 
found  that  the  number  of 
long-term-care  beds  needed  in 
Ontario  by  2003  is  about  7,600 
— substantially  lower  than  the 
nearly  20,000  new  beds  the 
province  committed  to  based 
on  recommendations  Irom  the 
Health  Services  Restructuring 
Commission. 

"The  government  has  expanded 
long-term-care  bed  capacity  in  a 
direction  for  which  there  isn’t  a 
significant  underlying  demand,” 


Coyte  said.  “The  government 
could  have  spent  its  money  more 
prudently  by  allocating  monies  to 
in-home  service  provision  for  the 
elderly  or  even  to  other  areas  of 
health  care.” 

The  study  further  notes  that, 
due  to  an  aging  population,  the 
province  would  need  about 
18,000  new  beds  by  2018  — still 
lower  than  the  20,000  figure  cur- 
rently used  by  the  government. 

Seniors  and  the  elderly  are 
far  healthier  now  than  older 
Canadians  from  past  generations, 
thus  yielding  less  demand  for 
institutional  beds  and  long-term 
care,  Coyte  explained.  And  those 
who  do  need  long-term  care  may 
prefer  to  stay  in  their  own  homes, 
factors  not  taken  into  account  by 
the  restructuring  commission. 

“When  it  comes  to  modelling 
and  planning,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
make  projections  about  the  need 


for  health  care,”  he  added.  “There 
are  lots  of  assumptions  that  one 
needs  to  make  when  one  does  pro- 
jections and  each  of  those  assump- 
tions may  or  may  not  be  correct.” 

The  study  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  Canada  to  consider  the  impact 
of  healthier  seniors  on  long-term 
care  and  the  trickle  down  effects 
on  the  health  system.  The  research 
shows  that  changing  long-term- 
bed  capacity  has  a dramatic  effect 
on  many  health  care  stakeholders, 
including  the  financial  viability  of 
those  who  manage  long-term-care 
facilities,  he  added. 

Coyte  conducted  the  research 
with  Professor  Audrey  Laporte  and 
lecturer  Patricia  Baranek  of  health 
policy,  management  and  evalua- 
tion and  William  Croson,  consult- 
ant at  HayGroup.  The  full  study, 
funded  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Health  and  Long-Term  Care,  can 
be  found  at  www.hcerc.org. 
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Charles  Street  West  and  is  in  the  mean  city,  clad  in  pink 

looking  forward  to  one  day  spandex  and  safety  goggles, 

attending  camp  U of  T. 


YOU  MAY  HAVE  SEEN  THE  MANY  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  COMMEMORATIVE 
banners  around  the  city,  featuring  some  of  U of  T’s  greatest 
minds,  past  and  present.  But  did  you  know  that  you  can  post 
your  own  banner  on  the  175th  anniversary  Web  site 
(http://www.uoftl75.utoronto.ca)?  The  make-your-own-banner  project 
gives  everyone  — students,  staff,  faculty,  alumni  and  friends  — a 
chance  to  step  forward  as  proud  members  of  the  U of  T community, 
or  just  have  a little  fun. 


Vic  One  of  a Kind 


New  Provost  Talks,  Walks  Equity 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

UOF  T’S  NEW  PROVOST  LEARNED 
her  first  lessons  in  equity 
from  her  mother  — in  ihe  middle 
of  the  family’s  330-acre  grain  farm 
in  Onoway,  Alberta. 

For  much  of  her  childhood 
Shirley  Neuman  joined  her  family 
in  the  annual  fall  ritual  of  “stock- 
ing” — binding  50-pound 
clumps  of  harvested  wheat  stalk 
and  standing  them  on  end  in  the 
fields  to  dry.  Among  her  mother’s 
rules:  the  women  had  to  receive 
the  same  pay  as  the  men. 

“My  mother  believed  deeply  in 
equity  and  I learned  ii  from  her,” 
Neuman  told  several  hundred 
women  administrative  managers 
who  gathered  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Hart  House  May  24  to  hear  from 
their  next  provost.  “Her  mantra 
was  get  an  education  so  you  can 
support  yourself.” 

She  would  go  on  to  enrol  in  lib- 
eral arts  at  the  University  of  Alberta 


in  the  1960s,  when  tuition  and  fees 
ran  some  $900  dollars  per  year. 
“Even  a poor  person  like  myself 


Shirley  Neuman 


could  afford  to  get  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  and  if  that  hadn’t  been 
the  case  1 would  not  be  here  now,” 
Neuman  said.  “Access  was  critical 
to  where  1 am  today.” 

But  equally  important  were  the 
role  models  among  the  professors 
she  encountered  at  Alberta.  “It’s 
exceptionally  important  lor 


students  to  have  role  models  — 
women  and  minority  faculty. 
Students  must  see  themselves 
represented  in  the  groups  they 
aspire  to  join.  Here  1 was  able  to 
imagine  the  scholarly  life  and  I 
saw  before  me  many  ways  of  hav- 
ing one.”  Along  the  way,  she  told 
her  Hart  House  audience,  she  has 
learned  a lot  about  developing 
consensus,  coalition-building  and 
the  impact  of  mentoring. 

“Directing  women’s  studies  was 
the  ultimate  mentoring  experi- 
ence and  I learned  from  it  how 
you  can  build,  organize  and 
accomplish,”  she  said.  “Mentors 
have  always  been  important  to 
my  career.  They’ve  helped  me 
understand  the  importance  of  lis- 
tening to  people  — hearing  what 
they  are  saying  and  what  they  are 
not  saying.  Having  role  models 
helps  you  understand  who  you 
want  to  be  — and  who  you  don’t 
want  to  be.”  Neuman  will  succeed 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  July  1 . 


By  Lanna  Crucefix 

Victoria  College  is  creating  a 
new  program,  to  be  called 
Vic  One,  aimed  at  students  seek- 
ing a more  integrated  academic 
experience  in  first  year. 

Still  in  the  early  stages  ol  devel- 
opment, Vic  One  will  expose 
students  to  a structured  program 
designed  to  assist  them  in  choos- 
ing major  and  specialist  programs 
and  draw  on  Vic’s  historical 
identity  to  prepare  them  for 
their  future  roles  in  society. 

"There  are  lots  of  students  who 
would  like  a broader  experience 
in  first  year,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Gooch,  president  of  Victoria 
University.  “Vic  One  will  give 
them  a sense  of  what  it  is  to  study 
humanities  and  social  science.” 
The  program  is  divided  into 
two  streams.  In  the  Northrop 
Frye  stream,  named  for  the  liter- 
ary scholar  and  past  principal  of 
Victoria  College,  students  will  be 
introduced  to  a range  ol  thought 
in  the  arts  and  humanities.  The 
Lester  Pearson  stream  will  con- 
centrate on  civic  responsibility 


and  public  life,  reflecting  the 
interests  of  Canada’s  past  prime 
minister  and  chancellor  emeritus 
of  Victoria  University. 

Gooch  said  the  program  will  be 
available  to  the  whole  university 
and  likely  admit  80  to  85  stu- 
dents per  year.  While  a core 
group  of  instructors  will  be 
drawn  from  Victoria,  the  program 
will  draw  on  other  U of  T col- 
leges, departments  and  associated 
institutions.  Content  for  the 
classes  will  be  developed  in  co- 
operation with  other  departments 
in  order  to  facilitate  a smooth 
transition  to  second-year  courses. 
Although  the  classes  are  still  in 
the  planning  stages,  “These 
courses  will  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce students  to  a variety  of 
topics  and  significant  figures  in 
the  history  of  thought,  literature 
and  political  life”  said  Gooch. 

Rebecca  Golgoy,  a Vic  student 
convocating  next  week  is  a 
'members  of  the  Vic  One  working 
committee.  “The  ideas  and  the 
philosophy  behind  the  program 
are  something  I know  1 came  to 
university  to  find,”  she  said. 
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Robert  J.  Birgeneau 

President 

University  of  Toronto 

is  pleased  to  invite  you  to 
a reception  in  honour  of 

Adel  Sedra 

Please  join  us  as  we  pay  tribute  to  Adel 
for  his  extraordinary  and 
distinguished  service 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
Vice-President  and  Provost  [1993  - 2002] 

Tuesday,  June  25,  2002 

5:00  p.m.  - 7:00  p.m. 

Remarks  at  5:30  p.m. 

93  Highland  Avenue 
rsvp 

(416)  978-0502 


MIDSUMMER'S  EVE 
CELEBRATION 

at  Hart  House  Farm 

Saturday,  June  15 
Sunday,  June  16, 2002 

• Sauna  • Swimming 

• Tour  of  the  150  acre  Farm 
Baseball  • Entertainment 
• Star-gazing  • Kite  flying 

• Bonfire  • Fireworks 

Includes  lunch,  supper,  overnight  stay  and  breakfast. 
Bring  sleeping  bags  or  blankets  and  pillows; 
also  bring  a tent  if  you  want  to  sleep  outside. 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  1 1 a.m.  Saturday, 
and  leave  from  the  Farm  at  1 1 a.m.  Sunday. 

Advance  Ticket  Sales:  Cost  per  person,  $25  with  bus;  $22  without. 

Tickets  after  June  13:  Cost  per  person,  $30  with  bus;  $27without. 

Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Members  may  sponsor  up  to  two  guests  (exceptions  need 
to  be  approved  by  the  Farm  Committee). 

k — X Families  and  children  welcome. 
lLJr  Pets  are  not  permitted  at  Farm  events. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Telephone:  416.978.2452  7 Hart  House  Circle  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press 
wants  you  to  know... 

...There  is  still  time  to  order  your 
Course  Reader  for  Summer  classes 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press  is  Canada’s  leading  independent  publisher  of 
customized  course  readers.  We  have  been  innovators  in  this  field  since  1986... 


Tell  us  your  requirements  — we’ll  do  the  rest 
Once  you  select  the  material  and  place  your  order  we  take  care 

of  all  the  details 


Your  reader  can  be  sold  through  your  university  bookstore  or  directly 

to  the  students 

We  give  an  award  to  an  outstanding  student  in  every  course  in  which  one 

of  our  readers  is  used 


Call  Drew  Hawkins  at  416-929-CSPI  (2774)  x 30 
or  e-mail:  dhawkins@cspi.org  to  book  your  project 

CANADIAN  SCHOLARS’  PRESS  INC/WOMEN’S  PRESS 
180  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  1202,  Toronto  ON  M5S  2V6 
E-mail:  info@cspi.org  Web  site:  www.cspi.org 

Students  can  order  their  readers  online  - for  pickup  or  to  be  mailed! 

DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

» HOP  ON  OVER  TO  jfe 

1 

( Vrofessionat  T amity  Toot  care 

CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


& 


Scarborough 
416-283  -3666 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


Orthotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under  Uof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRIDE  COMMITTEE 


INVITES  YOU  TO  JOIN  US  FOR 

PRIDE  DJl» 


JUNE  30th  2002 

Marching  For  Change, 
NotJtySt'H  Parade 


For  more  information  contact: 
LGBTQ . Resou  rces@utoronto  .ca 
http://lgbtq.sa.utoronto.ca 


Lesbians,  Gays,  Bisexuals,  Transgender,  Queer, 
Two  Spirited  & Allies  Welcome! 
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FRESCO  BY  DOMENICO  Dl  MICHELINO  (1465) 


Hell  and  Hollywood 

Dante’s  Inferno  leaves  its  mark  on  the  big  screen 

By  Michah  Rynor 


W'hat  do  modern  day  movies  Blue  Velvet, 
Jacob’s  Ladder,  What  Dreams  May  Come 
and  Devil’s  Advocate  have  in  common? 
Other  than  the  fact  that  they’re  all  pretty  scary  flicks, 
they’re  all  based  on  Dante  Alighieri’s  Inferno,  one  of 
the  most  studied  and 
renowned  literary 
texts  ever  written. 

The  book,  which 
makes  up  one-third 
of  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy  — a long 
vernacular  poem  in 
100  cantos  — details 
a medieval  poetical 
account  of  hell  and 
took  the  Florentine 
poet  13  years  to 
complete  Professor 
Amilcare  Iannucci, 
director  of  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Humanities  Centre, 
is  studying  the  effect 
Inferno  has  had  on 
cinema  from  the 
days  of  silent  films  to 
present-day  block- 
busters. 

“The  first  feature  film  ever  made,  Llnferno  in  1911, 
was  based  on  Dante’s  work,”  says  Iannucci.  Considered 
by  some  film  historians  to  be  the  first  masterpiece  of 
Italian  silent  cinema,  “it  was  preceded  by  several  short- 
er cinematic  versions  (the  first  in  1907)  and  literally 
dozens  of  full-length  treatments  thereafter." 

It  has  been  especially  present  in  American  films 
since  lhe  1970s  with  directors  as  diverse  as  Woody 
Allen,  Brian  de  Palma  and  David  Lynch  taking  up  the 


challenge  of  exhuming  Dante.  Iannucci  believes  this 
is  because  every  university  and  college  campus  in 
North  America  teaches  courses  on  the  Inferno. 

“This  is  where  present-day  screenwriters  and  film 
directors  become  exposed  to  it  and  fascinated  by  it,” 

Iannucci  says.  “In 
fact,  Dante’s  Inferno 
has  been  a perenni- 
al source  of  inspira- 
tion for  writers  and 
artists  of  all  ages  but 
today  perhaps  more 
than  ever.  Its  impact 
on  modern-day 
writers  is  enormous 
and  so  is  its  impact 
on  modern-day 
filmmakers.” 

Intertextuality, 
or  how  authors 
bring  the  works  of 
others  into  their 
own,  has  long 
fascinated  him.  “In 
the  past  I’ve  stud- 
ied how  Dante 
himself  appropriat- 
ed from  other  texts 
including  Thomas 
Aquinas’  Summa  Theologiae,  Virgil’s  Aeneid  and  the 
Bible  in  order  to  construct  his  own  poem.  Now  I’m 
looking  at  Dante  as  the  source  text  for  another 
medium,  cinema.  Virtually  nothing  has  been  done 
on  the  subject.” 

lannucci’s  upcoming  book,  tentatively  entitled 
Dante:  the  Movie,  is  being  funded  by  a grant  from  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council 
and  is  due  out  in  2003. 


Researchers  Listen  to  the  Cosmos 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

COSMOLOGISTS  FROM  CANADA, 
the  United  States  and  Chile 
unveiled  detailed  observations  of 
the  universe  as  it  was  some  14 
billion  years  ago  — long  before 
stars  and  galaxies  existed 

The  data,  from  the  Cosmic 
Background  Imager  (CB1)  experi- 
ment located  high  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chile,  gives  researchers 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  primor- 
dial structures  that  grew  into  the 
massive  clusters  of  galaxies  seen 
today.  According  to  University 
Professor  Richard  Bond,  director 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics  and  a 
member  of  the  CBI  project  team, 
analysing  the  data  is  “like  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  cosmos.” 
CBI  is  a highly  sensitive  13- 
antenna  device  that  makes 
images  of  cosmic  microwave 
background  radiation.  This  radia- 
tion in  the  universe  was  released 
400,000  years  after  the  big  bang 
at  a time  when  the  hot  plasma 
cooled  enough  to  become  trans- 
parent. The  images  of  the  slight 
temperature  variations  that  CBI 
creates  are  pictures  of  sound 
waves  at  that  time. 

Previous  research  in  this  area 
measured  variations  in  longer 
wavelengths  than  CBI,  revealing 
what  Bond  described  as  “an 


underlying  bass  sound,”  followed 
by  a booming  mid-range  note 
and  two  shorter,  roughly  equal 
harmonic  peaks. 

The  new  CBI  results  overlap 
with  and  confirm  these  earlier 


results.  They  also  triple  the  meas- 
urement range,  detecting  wave- 
lengths that  reveal  hot  spots  in 
the  radiation  that  correlate  to 
“clumps”  of  matter  in  an 
otherwise  smooth  universe.  These 
clumps  eventually  became 
clusters  of  galaxies. 

Relating  the  physical  processes 
occurring  400,000  years  after  the 
big  bang  to  other  astronomical 
data  has  given  the  CBI  team  a 
glimpse  of  the  major  constituents 


of  the  universe,  Bond  said.  These 
include  ordinary  matter  (the  stuff 
of  stars),  dark  matter  (whose 
gravitational  pull  creates  the 
galaxies  and  their  clusters)  and 
dark  energy  (once  called 


Einstein’s  greatest  blunder  and 
now  the  greatest  mystery  in 
physics).  Indeed,  according  to 
Bond,  the  amount  of  dark  energy 
suggests  the  universe  is  now 
undergoing  accelerated  expan- 
sion and  is  not  on  its  way  to 
a big  crunch.  Other  research 
institutions  involved  include 
the  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  Umversidad  de 
Chile. 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Power  Mac  G4 

M8705LL/A 
G4/800,  256MB, 
40GB,  100/1000BT, 
CDRW,  RV200 
Staff  - $24 10.00 
Dept  - $225 5. 00 

M8666LL/A 
G4/933,  256MB, 
50GB,  100/1000BT, 
]DRW/DVD,  NV17 
Staff  - $3495. 00 
Dept  - $3420.00 

M8667LL/A 

G4/lGHz  Dual  Processor,  512MB,  80GB,  100/ 
1000BT,  CDRW/DVD  SuperDirve,  NV17 

Staff  - $4530.00/  Dept  - $4435.00 

Screen  Saver  Offer 

Purchase  a G4  Power  Macs  & 
a TFT  display  and  SAVE 
Apple  17”  Studio  TFT  display 
$1195.00 
SAVE  $340.00* 

Apple  22”  Cinema  TFT  display 
$3325.00 

SAVE  $540.00* 

* offer  ends  06/30/02 

Don’t  forget  your  AppleCare 

^Gateway 

Gateway  500  SE  PC 

P4  1.5GHz,  128MB,  20GB,  FDD, 
CDRW,  32MB  nVidia  Geforce  graphics, 
keyboard,  mouse,  speakers,  NIC, 

56k  fax/modem,  MS  Windows  XP  Home 

15”  TFT  flat  panel  display 

1799.00 


M Adobe 

Educational  Licensing  now  available  for 
University  of  Toronto 
Institutions. 

To  order  or  for  more  information  check  our 
website  @ 

www.campuscomputershop.com 
or  contact  Renata@978-1 91 6 
or  Gary@946-7050. 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
0 Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 


Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at 
www.campuscomputershop.com 


computer 

shop^) 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


STUDENT  VOICES 


Elbow  Grease 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


Elena  Andreeva  is  revved  up  for  a noisy 
summer  alongside  a single-passenger  car  with 
hybrid  carbon  fibre  frame  and  a screaming 
Honda  engine  that  can  accelerate  from  zero  to  60  in 
under  three  seconds. 

Andreeva,  a third-year  electrical  engineering  stu- 
dent, is  also  the  business  manager  for  U of  T’s 
Formula  SAE  team,  a core  group  of  about  30  people 
who  have  built  a Formula- 
style  race  car. 

In  May  U of  T and  over 
100  other  universities  from 
North  America,  Europe  and 
Asia  gathered  to  race  at  the 
Pontiac  Silverdome  in 
Michigan  at  an  internation- 
al collegiate  design  compe- 
tition organized  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers.  While  an  electri- 
cal failure  during  the  race 
stopped  the  U of  T team 
short  of  the  finish  line, 
their  performance  in  other 
events  helped  them  finish  30th  out  of  140  competitors. 

Andreeva.  20,  joined  Formula  SAE  while  in  first 
year,  hoping  to  find  a project  that  was  fun,  educa- 
tional and  involved  her  twin  interests  of  science  and 
business.  "It’s  basically  like  running  your  own  busi- 
ness,” she  says,  in  that  it  involves  implementing  an 
idea  by  mobilizing  resources  and  people. 

When  she  joined  the  project  the  budget  was 
$20,000,  of  which  the  engine  ate  up  $6,000 
After  last  year’s  race,  Andreeva  began  a sponsor- 
ship drive  at  companies  such  as  Honda,  Bell 
Mobility,  Bombardier  and  Swiss  shipping  firm 
Keuhne  & Nagel,  eventually  raising  $40,000  cash 


and  $30,000  in  services. 

“A  lot  of  companies  would  rather  donate  their  time 
or  parts  instead  of  donating  money,”  says  Andreeva. 
“For  example,  we  machine  a lot  of  parts  from  our  car 
but  a lot  of  components  are  really  difficult  to 
machine.”  Companies  with  expensive  computer- 
controlled  machining  capabilities  not  available  at 
U of  T offered  to  help 

Andreeva  and  her  team- 
mates will  now  go  on  to 
compete  in  the  European 
equivalent  of  Formula  SAE, 
called  Formula  Student, 
held  June  30  to  July  3 in 
Leicester,  U.K.  Honda  and 
Kuehne  &r  Nagel  have 
already  offered  Andreeva  a 
job  but  she  plans  to  continue 
school  and  graduate  in 
2004. 

But  Andreeva,  a fourth- 
generation  engineer  who 
emigrated  from  Moscow 
six  years  ago,  has  more  on 
the  go  than  just  Formula  SAE.  This  past  semester,  she 
participated  in  an  international  Enterprise  Creation 
Competition  sponsored  by  Nasdaq  and  Ernst  &r 
Young.  Working  with  Professor  Joseph  Paradi  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  engineering,  Andreeva 
wrote  a business  plan  for  an  integrated  passenger 
safety  system  designed  to  prevent  collisions  by 
detecting  signs  of  driver  fatigue  or  intoxication. 

She  won  a special  award  for  most  creative/innova- 
tive business  plan  and  donated  the  $500  U.S.  pnze 
to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in 
hopes  of  funding  luture  student  participation  in 
similar  competitions 


^ UofT  Staff  and  Faculty 

\ 

^ *w  Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  may  be  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T Green  Shield  health  plan. 

*w  To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
\ call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 . 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


^ FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

£ St.  George/Bloor  - jane/bloor  - Lawrence  East 

\ (416)  337-2671 


h c t p 

• • 

f f \ 

health  care,  technology,  and  place 

How  and  Where  Will  21st  Century  Health  Care  Take  Place? 

TheTransdisciplinary  Symposium  to  Launch 

Health  Care,  Technology,  and  Place: 

A Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research 
Strategic  Training  Program 

June  14,  2002,  9:00  am  - 3:00  pm 
Room  400,  Alumni  Hall,  University  of  St.  Michael's  College 
121  St.  Joseph  Street,  University  of  Toronto 
£'HR^  Information:  www.hcerc.org  m*  u* 
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Faculty  & Librarians 

Retiring  this  year? 

Thinking  of  retiring  soon? 

Contact  RALUT, 
the  people  who  care 
about  retiree  interests 

Web:  www.ralut.ca  or 
call:  416-978-7256 


Gift:  Planning 

at  ^'University  ^Toronto 


Division  of  University  Advancement 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  ON  M5P  3J3 
Tel:  416-978-3846  Toll-free:  1-800-463-6048 
E-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca  • www.donations.utoronto.ca 


WE'RE  P 

R THE  FUTURE 


When  reviewing  your  estate  plans, 
a deferred  gift  to  the  UNIVERSITY  o/TORONTO, 
Canada’s  top-ranked  university. 


Explore  your  ways  of  giving  and  contribute 
to  our  mission  of  producing 

Great  Minds  for  a Great  Future. 


DENTALCARE 


DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH  (416)  923-3386 

25  CHARLES  ST.  W.  TORONTO  M4Y  2R4 
GENERAL  6 COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 

•Mosrer  Cord  G Viso  occepred  •Convenient  hours  G location  (neor  Bay  6 Bloor) 
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MIKEANDRECHUK 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 

Foraging  for  Foliage 


Green  roofs 
cool  for  summer 

Green  roofs  composed  of  special 
infrastructure  to  suppon  soil  and 
plants  are  better  than  conventional 
roofs  at  insulating  homes  in  winter 
and  keeping  them  cool  in  summer, 
according  to  preliminary  study 
results  at  U of  T. 

“We  found  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  green  roof  was  better  at  protect- 
ing the  delicate  roof  membrane  — 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  a 
roof’s  infrastructure  — from 
extreme  temperatures  than  a 
conventional  roof,”  said  Professor 
Brad  Bass  of  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies  and  a 
researcher  for  Environment 
Canadas  adaptation  and  impacts 
research  group. 

Bass  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  National  Research  Council 


constructed  an  experimental  roof 
— half  being  a traditional  flat  roof 
and  the  other  half  with  a six-inch 
layer  of  soil  and  wildflowers  on  top 
of  a special  drainage  layer  and  a 
root-repellent,  waterproof  mem- 
brane. The  researchers  found  that 
the  green  roof  was  effective  at  main- 
taining a cooler  summertime  roof 
surface  temperature,  reduced  storm 
water  run-off  and  kept  summer 
temperatures  inside  the  structure 
lower  due  to  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  vegetation. 

“The  green  roof  acts  as  insula- 
tion,” Bass  explained.  “The  vege- 
tation on  the  roof  also  provides 
shade  and  returns  moisture  back 
to  the  atmosphere,  preventing  a 
significant  amount  of  solar  ener- 
gy from  being  absorbed  by  the 
roof.” 

Lanna  Crucefix 


Foraging  new  frontiers 

A foraging  gene  may  have  played 
a key  evolutionary  role  in  the 
changes  of  food-gathering  behav- 
iours, according  to  a new  discov- 
ery in  the  brains  of  honeybees. 

In  a recent  paper  in  Science, 
researchers  from  the  Universities 
of  Illinois,  Toronto  and  Bourgogne 
(France)  report  that  when  honey- 
bees leave  a hive  to  begin  forag- 
ing, there  is  an  associated  increase 
in  the  activity  of  the  foraging 
gene,  making  it  the  first  known 
gene  to  affect  division  of  labour  in 
honeybee  colonies. 

The  gene  codes  for  PKG,  an 
activity-boosting  enzyme,  in  areas 
of  the  brain  that  integrate  sensory 
information,  meaning  bees  with 
higher  levels  of  the  enzyme  leave 
the  hive  in  search  of  food, 
displaying  forager  behaviour. 

Honeybees  live  in  a social  world 
known  for  its  distinct  age-related 
division  of  labour.  The  bees  begin 
their  adult  life  working  inside  the 
hive  as  nurses.  After  two  to  three 
weeks,  they  become  foragers,  flying 
further  away  from  the  hive  to  collect 
pollen  and  nectar.  Dunng  this  time 
there  are  changes  in  their  brain 
chemistry  and  structure,  endocrine 
activity  and  gene  expression. 

Professor  Marla  Sokolowski  of 
zoology  at  U of  T at  Mississauga 
first  discovered  the  foraging  gene 


in  fruit  flies.  Building  on  her  earli- 
er studies,  the  researchers  meas- 
ured levels  of  the  foraging  gene 
expression  in  the  brains  of  normal 
forager  and  nurse  bees  and  found 
that  forager  bees  had  significantly 
higher  levels  of  expression.  To 
show  that  increases  in  PKG  caused 
the  change  in  behaviour  from 
nurse  to  forager,  the  researchers 
fed  an  experimental  group  of 
young  bees  a chemical  compound 
that  stimulated  PKG  activity.  These 


bees  started  to  forage  precociously, 
while  a control  group  did  not. 

According  to  the  researchers, 
foraging  and  other  genes  that 
affect  similar  behaviours  might 
represent  an  important  class  of 
genes  that  are  particularly  impor- 
tant to  our  understanding  of  how 
genes  influence  behaviour.  They 
theorize  that  changes  in  patterns 
of  gene  expression  are  important 
for  driving  behavioural  change. 

Lanna  Crucefix 


Reception  to  honour  Cecil  Yip 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  will  honor  Cecil  Yip 

AS  HE  RETIRES  AS  VICE  DEAN, 

Research  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

June  25, 2002 
3:30  TO  5:30  P.M. 

The  Foyer  of  the  MacLeod  Auditorium, 

Medical  Sciences  Building,  1 King’s  College  Circle 

Dr.  Yip  has  served  as  Vice  Dean  for  ten  years  and  made  innumerable 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of both  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the 
University  throughout  his  career. 

All  are  invited  to  attend 
Please  RSVP  to  medicine. dean@utoronto.ca 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLU  T I 0 N S 

CREATE^PRI  N T^D  E L I V E R 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 

Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 

Large  Format  Printing 

Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 

File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 

Variable  Data  Printing 

E-Paper  Solutions 

Distributed  Network  Printing 

Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 

416.978.2525  www.utpprint.com 


utpprint 

A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world. 
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LETTERS 


ARGUMENT  PETTY 

1 was  amazed  to  read  a complaint 
about  the  quality  of  life  for  those 
living  around  U of  T being  in 
danger  of  deteriorating  because 
they  may  be  unable  to  see  a den- 
tist or  doctor  in  the  Medical  Arts 
Building  (Services  to  university 
community  not  taken  into 
account,  May  21).  Sara 
Shettleworth  complained  in  her 
letter  that  people  will  have  to 
travel  farther  "to  the  soulless 
medical  buildings  on  Bay  or 
Yorkville”  instead.  What  startles 
me  about  the  complaint  is  that  it 
is  so  petty:  the  distance  she's 
complaining  about  sounds  like 
the  distance  a student  at  St. 

Mike's  has  to  walk  from  the  east 
side  of  campus  to  a class  in  the 
Earth  Sciences  Centre!  If  students 
can  travel  that  far  every  day  of 


the  week,  1 imagine  others  would 
be  able  do  so  for  the  occasional 
doctor’s  appointment. 

Andrew  Krupowicz 
The  Mike 

DIVERSITY  IMPROVES 
QUALITY  OF  RESEARCH 

John  Furedy’s  letter  attacking 
equity  hiring  doesn’t  take  into 
account  several  important  things 
(Employment  equity  report 
flawed,  May  6). 

First,  the  statistics  gathered  by 
Kimura  and  by  Seligman  that 
Furedy  mentions  in  support  of 
his  view  do  not  distinguish 
between  tenure-track  and  limit- 
ed-term jobs.  A few  years  ago 
one  woman  1 know  had  a tempo- 
rary job  (over  a five-year  period), 
during  which  she  was  recorded 
as  five  female  hires  (she  was 
renewed  each  year),  while  a male 
who  went  into  a tenure-track 
position  was  a single  hire  Her 
home  university  bragged  that 
they  had  hired  five  times  as  many 
females  as  males  dunng  that  penod. 


before  you  sign 
another  mailing 
machine  lease! 


If  Mail  is  important 
to  your  department, 
the  New 

Canada  Post  Regulations 
should  be  too! 


•L..2S:  SI60  Folder  Inserter 

V-  fj 


U75  Digital  Mailing  Machine  J|| 


if 
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1-800-387-5309 

www.neopost.ca 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 


• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  giue  us  a call!  VJe  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


Of  course,  this  is  just  an  anecdote, 
but  it  illustrates  the  problem  of 
failing  to  make  the  distinction.  1 
know  from  anecdotal  experience 
that  many  departments,  after  hir- 
ing a male,  would  (under  some 
son  of  pressure)  fill  a one-year  job 
with  a female.  Statistically  it  looks 
like  equality  but  it’s  highly  mis- 
leading without  the  extra  informa- 
tion about  the  type  of  job. 

1 served  as  chair  of  the  equity 
committee  for  the  Canadian 
Philosophical  Association  during 
the  mid-1990s.  We  gathered 
hiring  figures  (into  tenure-track 
positions)  and  PhD  figures. 

During  the  three-year  period  we 
looked  at,  women  obtained  33 
per  cent  of  the  PhDs  but  only  28 
per  cent  of  the  jobs.  Given  that 
some  places  do  have  effective 
affirmative  action  policies,  this 
suggests  that  there  are  others  who 
are  discriminating  against  women. 
The  idea  that  white  males  can’t 
get  a job  is  laughably  absurd. 

Second,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  affirmative  action  besides 
getting  the  right  ratio  given  the 
candidate  pool:  role  models,  for 
instance.  Take  the  example  of 
black  or  native  job  candidates. 
They  are  probably  one  per  cent 
of  the  philosophy  candidate  pool, 
if  that.  But  hiring  such  a candi- 
date would  help  the  image  of 
philosophy  greatly  among  black 
or  native  students,  who,  as  a 
result,  might  come  to  think  the 
subject  has  something  to  do  with 


them  after  all  and  they  might,  in 
consequence,  start  thinking 
about  becoming  an  academic 
philosopher  themselves.  Being 
content  with  hiring  at  the  one 
per  cent  pool  rate  would  be 
absurd  in  cases  like  this. 
Admittedly,  the  women’s  case 
isn’t  as  bad  as  this  but  the 
problem  (to  a lesser  degree)  is 
the  same  nevertheless. 

Third,  there  is  an  epistemic 
bonus  to  having  unusual  people 
around.  People  with  different 
backgrounds  and  different  preju- 
dices see  things  in  different  ways 
and  this  can  be  enormously  useful 
in  the  objective  search  for  knowl- 
edge. For  this  consideration,  pool 
rates  are  simply  irrelevant.  This  is 
not  a case  of  sacrificing  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  some 
social  goal.  A diverse  collection  of 
researchers  actually  improves 
the  quality  of  research. 

James  Robert  Brown 
Philosophy 

BUILDINGS  FLAWED 

1 was  astonished  to  read  Larry 
Richards’  generally  positive  com- 
ments on  some  recent  buildings 
at  the  university  (Community 
Museum,  May  21).  Apparently  he 
believes  the  new  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology  will  soon 
be  “considered  a magnificent 
work  of  architecture."  I’m  afraid 
yet  again  the  university  has  hired 
architects  who  went  to  the 


“Legoland  School  of  Architecture." 
In  particular,  1 would  bring  to 
readers’  attention  the  large  one- 
metre-wide  circular  concrete  posts 
that  have  been  conveniently  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  large  window 
areas  of  the  building  facing  St. 
George  Street. 

I’m  constantly  amazed  at  the 
idiocy  of  most  modern  archi- 
tects. I would  also  point  out  the 
Earth  Sciences  Centre  where  the 
architects  did  not  take  advantage 
of  a magnificent  vista  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  building 
looking  down  Huron  Street. 
Instead  of  capitalizing  on  this 
view  they  built  a solid  brick  wall 
with  four  two-foot-square  win- 
dows in  the  stairways  — which, 
incidently,  are  useless  for  light- 
ing this  area  during  the  day. 
Furthermore  they  left  a bunch  of 
ugly  gas  pipes  and  regulators  in 
full  view  at  what  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Department  of  Geology. 
Incredibly,  the  architects  won  an 
award  for  this  building! 

Ironically,  1 might  add  that 
Canada’s  oldest  geology  depart- 
ment is  made  of  "synthetic  stone.” 

As  for  Toronto  Li/e  stating  that 
the  hideous  new  Graduate  House 
was  realized  for  a bargain  base- 
ment $25  million,  this  explains 
everything  — they  ran  out  of 
money  and  the  outside  of  the 
building  remains  unfinished. 

Colin  Bray 
Geology 
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Leading  with  Innovation 
Serving  with  Compassion 


St.  Michael’s  Hospital 

A teaching  hospital  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto 


DIRECTOR,  CENTRE  FOR  FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT 
University  of  Toronto/St.  Michael’s  Hospital 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Director,  Centre  for  Faculty  Development  - a partnership 
between  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  St.  Michael's  Hospital.  The  Director  of  the 
Centre  will  coordinate,  direct  and  evaluate  the  faculty  development  activities  of  all  clinical  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  Centre  will  be  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital,  a 600  bed  fully  affiliated  academic 
health  sciences  centre  located  in  downtown  Toronto. 

We  are  searching  for  a Director  with  experience  and  training  as  a health  educator  who  possesses  particular 
expertise  in  educational  development  and  who  has  achieved  national  stature  in  this  field.  The  Director  will 
also  possess  strong  leadership  and  management  skills  and  will  demonstrate  a track  record  of  innovation 
and  the  ability  to  translate  vision  into  reality.  The  Director  will  possess  excellent  interpersonal  skills  in 
order  that  he/she  will  link  with  other  individuals  and  groups  to  leverage  the  productivity  of  the  Centre  and 
that  new  faculty  may  be  attracted  into  the  field  of  educational  development. 

The  Director  is  accountable  to  the  Dean  of  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto  and  to  the  President  and  CEO 
of  St.  Michael's  Hospital  The  reporting  relationship  will  be  through  the  Associate  Dean  of  Continuing 
Education  and  the  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  Vice  President  of  Education. 

Interested  individuals  should  submit  a letter  of  application,  a curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  three  referees  to: 

Robert  J.  Howard,  M.D. 

Executive  V.P.  Programs  and  Education  and  Chief  Medical  Officer 

1-028  Bond  Wing 

St.  Michael’s  Hospital 

30  Bond  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario 

M5B  1W8 


The  University  of  Toronto  and  St.  Michael's  Hospital  are  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its  commu- 
nity. The  university  especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group  members,  women. 
Aboriginal  persons,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  further  diversification  oj 
ideas.  In  accordance  with  Canadian  Immigration  requirements,  this  advertisement  is  directed  towards 
Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available 
home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
416-275-3736. 

Annex  Bloor/Brunswick.  One-year  sab- 
batical rental.  Large  3-storey  furnished 
home.  Summer  2002  to  summer  2003. 
Brunswick  Avenue  half-block  above  Bloor. 
Many  bedrooms,  studies,  laundry,  deck, 
garden.  Parking.  Steps  to  U of  T and  sub- 
way. No  pets/smoking.  $4, 000/month, 
utilities  and  satellite  TV  included.  41 6-961  - 
7693;  ashapiro@yorku.ca 

2- bedroom  furnished  house.  Quiet 
street,  good  neighbours.  Close  to  Beaches, 
bike  trail,  cinemas,  adjacent  park,  swim- 
ming pool,  hockey  rink.  Walk  to  subway 
and  College  streetcar.  Eat-in  kitchen,  din- 
ing-living room.  Hardwood  floors,  neutral 
decor.  Desk,  book  shelves.  Deck  outdoor 
furniture  BBQ.  Garden,  parking  2 cars. 
Includes  dishes,  appliances,  TV,  VCR, 
stereo.  Washer/dryer.  Rent  includes  heat, 
water,  electricity.  $1,500  month  inclusive. 
Available  July  6.  ger_maguire@ 
hotmail.com 

For  lease,  Don  Mills  and  Eglinton. 

3- bedroom  condominium  overlooking  404. 
Access  to  swimming  pool,  weight  room, 
laundry  room.  1 hi  bathrooms.  Close  to 
schools,  shopping  public  transport  and 
highways.  Asking  $1, 350/month  including 
utilities  and  basic  cable.  Contact  Jeff  at 
416-821-6729  or  905-853-6729. 

Regal  Heights  (Oakwood/St.  Clair 
Avenue).  Absolutely  stunning,  impecca- 
ble, newly  renovated,  luxury  2-bedroom 
basement.  Self-contained,  private 
entrance,  5 brand-new  appliances: 
microwave,  refrigerator,  stove,  washer, 
dryer.  Radiant  floor  heating,  tiles,  chair  rail, 
natural  wood,  4-piece  bathroom,  recessed 
lighting,  french  door,  Venetian  blinds. 
Public  transportation,  shops,  restaurants, 
tree-lined  street,  late  Victorian  house. 
Cable,  electricity,  heating,  water  included. 

$ 1,400/month.  No  smoking/pets. 
References.  Available  immediately.  416- 
656-8049. 

Beautiful  sabbatical  home. 

Downtown  (Bloor/Dovercourt)  August 
2002  — August  2003.  Renovated  house 
with  yard.  2 storeys,  3 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms + fully  renovated  basement. 
Parking,  CAC,  dishwasher.  4 minutes  from 
subway.  Near  campus.  $2, 100/month. 
Furnished.  Phone:  416-516-0888;  e-mail: 
burdenproof@hotmail.com 

Eglinton/Mt.  Pleasant.  3-bedroom  fur- 
nished house,  living  room,  dining  room, 
study.  Parking,  steps  from  transportation. 
Wonderful  location  with  many  restaurants 
and  cinemas.  $2,000  a month.  Long  or 
short  term.  416-324-8493  or  705-687- 
8294. 

Christie/Davenport  area.  3-bedroom 
house,  two  storeys,  hardwood  floors,  5 
appliances,  new  bathroom,  garden/patio, 
quiet,  treed  street,  close  to  parks  & TTC, 
easy  access  to  downtown  campus. 
Furnished  or  unfurnished  to  be  negotiated. 
$1,800  + utilities.  Available  July  1.  416- 
536-0990. 

For  rent.  Bright  apartment  in  a 
house.  From  July  1 to  August  26,  2002. 
Fully  furnished.  2nd  floor  includes  kitchen, 
small  living  room  and  bathroom;  3rd  floor, 
two  bedrooms.  Downtown  location. 
$900/month,  utilities  included.  Call  after 
6 p.m.  416-367-3145. 

Home  for  rent.  Central,  peaceful  loca- 
tion, 2 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  eat-in 
kitchen,  large  deck  off  dining  room,  no 
pets,  no  smokers.  Reference.  Short-term 
lease.  $2, 100/month  plus  utilities.  416- 
489-5234. 

College  & Bathurst.  Bright,  clean  1 -bed- 
room with  hardwood  floors  in  new  condo 
minutes  away  from  university  and  steps 
from  Little  Italy.  Wall-to-wall,  floor- to-ceil- 
ing windows,  french  balcony,  10-ft.  ceil- 
ings, open-concept  kitchen/living  room, 


sushi  bar,  frosted  glass  in  bathroom, 
includes  air  conditioning,  washer/dryer  and 
dishwasher.  $1,500  p/m,  suitable  for  pro- 
fessional. No  smokers/pets.  416-927-0451. 

Roncesvalles  Village.  Spacious,  newly 
renovated  apartment  in  century  house  on 
tree-lined  street.  Eat-in  kitchen,  living 
room,  bedroom,  study,  1 hi  baths  over 
most  of  light-filled  main  floor  and  full 
basement  (carpeted,  new  closets,  built- 
ins).  Laundry  facilities,  backyard.  $1,100 
inclusive.  Available  now.  Non-smoker(s), 
no  pets.  416-535-4334. 

Great  sabbatical  house,  close  to  uni- 
versity, hospitals,  and  transporta- 
tion. September  2002  — May  2003  (flex- 
ible). Fully  furnished  with  three  bedrooms, 
study,  family  room  (or  5 bedrooms),  2 '12 
bathrooms,  large  renovated  eat-in  kitchen, 
garden,  deck,  5 appliances,  laundry, 
piano,  parking,  quiet  street,  across 
from  park.  $3,000  (Canadian)  plus  utilities. 
Call  Patty  at  416-531-5525  or  e-mail 
pliner@psych.utoronto.ca 

Bloor/Ossington.  Lovely  2-room  fur- 
nished bachelor.  Main  floor  Victorian 
house,  private  entrance,  full  kitchen  with 
skylight,  renovated  3-pc  bathroom. 
Near  subway.  Street  parking.  Available 
short  or  longer  term.  $890/month  inclu- 
sive. Call  416-588-8038,  fax  536-8622, 
jossdesign@sympatico.ca 

Cozy  2-bedroom  upper  floor  of  a 
home  in  Danforth/Coxwell  area.  15 

minutes  to  U of  T.  Close  to  all  amenities.  2- 
car  parking,  large  backyard  and  garden, 
bay  window,  3 appliances,  4-piece  bath. 
$1, 400/month  + 75%  utilities.  Available 
immediately.  416-424-4145  or  nilla.cor- 
varo@utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  rental  downtown  late 
August/September  2002  to  2003. 
Furnished  4-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
street.  Yard,  garage,  appliances.  Short  walk 
to  shopping  and  cafe  of  Little  Italy.  10 
minutes  by  public  transit  to  U of  T.  $2,300 
plus  utilities.  psakuls@sympatico.ca;  416- 
534-1 41 6,  Peter  or  Yvonne. 

Annex  short-term  rental.  July  16  to 
August  31  (July  1 possible).  Beautiful  3- 
bedroom,  fully  furnished  home  on 
Brunswick  Avenue  with  A/C,  porch,  garden, 
sunroom,  all  appliances,  1 ’«  baths.  Near 
subway,  University  of  Toronto.  Note:  shared 
entrance.  $2, 000/month  all  inclusive. 
Contact  ereiter@yorku.ca  or  416-928- 
9406. 

Short-term  sublet,  July-August.  Large 
bright  1 -bedroom  corner  unit  on  St. 
George  Street.  Hardwood  floors,  new 
kitchen,  balcony,  laundry,  A/C.  Minutes  to 
campus,  Yorkville,  Annex.  Can  be  furnished 
$1,195  inclusive.  416-829-5115. 

College/Spadina.  Renovated,  spacious 
live/work  loft.  Hardwood  floors,  10'  ceil- 
ings, crown  mouldings,  skylights,  wood- 
burning  fireplace,  new  fully  equipped 
kitchen,  central  air  conditioning,  intercom, 
security.  Approx.  1,350  sq.  ft.  $2,1 75/month. 

A must  see!  Call  Teresa,  416-598-2811, 
ext.  26.  E-mail,  green@infinity.net 

Furnished  home  for  rent.  Quiet  neigh- 
bourhood. Avenue  Road/Lawrence. 
Spacious  2-storey  detached,  close  to 
bus/subway;  3 bedrooms  + study,  2 '/2 
baths,  hardwood  floors,  air  conditioning, 
finished  basement,  fireplace,  heated 
garage,  patio,  garden.  Available  June  2002. 
$2,500  monthly  + utilities.  1 -866-746- 
0358,  wross@sympatico,ca 

Condo  for  rent  Avenue/St.  Clair.  850 

sq.  ft.,  1 large  sunny  bedroom;  furnished; 
underground  parking,  15-minute  walk  to 
U of  T;  near  transit.  Available  August  1 5, 
2002  for  3 years.  $ 1,450/month  + utilities, 
parking.  More  information:  cchandler® 
iclei.org 

Bright  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  condos  in  upscale 
building  at  Jarvis/Gerrard,  Minutes  from 
Ryerson  and  U of  T campuses.  On-site  laun- 
dry, gym  and  underground  parking.  Ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  students. 
Available  immediately,  416-979-0028. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Spacious,  furnished 

4-bedroom  home.  Large  kitchen,  large 
family  room,  two  full  bathrooms,  study, 
central  air.  Excellent  schools,  garden, 
garage,  steps  to  TTC.  Available  mid-June 


2002  for  one  year  +,  416-783-2239. 
sfisher373@aol.com 

Queen  West.  Detached  2-storey  historic 
house.  Furnished  1 -bedroom  plus  den. 
Enclosed  private  patio.  High-speed 
Internet.  Easy  access  to  U of  T.  Late  June  to 
late  September  ++.  $1,450  monthly  plus 
hydro  deposit.  41 6-536-0483; 
pshaw@chass.utoronto.ca 

Annex  home.  2 blocks  Bloor  TTC. 

3 bedrooms,  modern  full  bath,  living  room, 
dining  with  open  kitchen,  gas,  stainless, 
tile,  sunroom,  gardens,  laundry,  1st  floor 
furnished:  art,  rugs,  piano,  fireplace. 
$1, 925/mo  + utilities.  (Annual  preferred.) 
41 6-53 1-8557;  acrossoceansathome@ 
hotmail.com 

High-end  Yorkville  home  available  for 
short-/long-term  lease  $5, 500/month.  4 
bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  family  room  with 
fireplace,  2 terraces  plus  parking  garage. 
Price  reflected  in  terms  of  lease.  Also  suit- 
able for  vacationers.  Please  call  416-591- 
6506. 

Queen  Street  West.  Large  3-bedroom 
Victorian  apartment  above  store,  hard- 
wood floors,  10-ft.  ceilings,  large  balcony, 
eat-in  kitchen,  1 5 minutes  to  campus,  24- 
hour  amenities.  No  pets/smoking. 

$1, 500/month  + utilities.  Available  July. 
416-534-3262  (days);  mary.tsamis@ 
utoronto.ca 

Avenue  & Lawrence.  September  2002 
— June  2003.  Newly  renovated  detached 
furnished  house,  3 + 1 bedrooms,  4 bath- 
rooms. Luxurious  ensuite  bathroom  and 
upstairs  study  overlooking  garden;  bright 
open  kitchen;  main-floor  family  room  and 
powder  room;  finished  basement;  5 appli- 
ances; A/C;  fireplace;  hardwood  floors; 
large  private  garden.  Steps  from  bus  and 
shopping.  $3, 500/month  + utilities.  416- 
978-0293  k.davis@utoronto.ca 

Bathurst/Lawrence.  Bright  1 -bedroom 
basement,  separate  entrance, 
washer/dryer,  central  air  conditioning,  TTC, 
non-smoker,  no  pets,  $850  includes  utili- 
ties. Available  immediately,  416-573-2017. 

High  Park.  4 bedrooms  in  large  house, 
pleasant  yard,  family  neighbourhood,  close 
to  shopping,  public  transport.  Use  of  our 
car  if  desired;  September  2002  — July 
2003;  $2, 500/month  inclusive; 

hskura@sympatico.ca  or  41 6-588-4571 . 

Avenue  Road/Macpherson.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Furnished  fully  equipped  basement 
bachelor  in  quiet  home.  New  appliances. 
Laundry  access.  Separate  entrance.  Cable. 
No  smoking/pets.  $925.00  inclusive.  Suit 
one.  July  1 . E-mail:  cooney@booksforbusi- 
ness.com;  tel:  416-944-0832. 

Beautiful  three-bedroom  in  Cooksville 

available  for  rent  to  visiting  faculty  and 
professors  at  Erindale  campus.  Please 
contact  Carol  Ann  at  business,  416-338- 
3550. 

Broadview/Danforth.  Charming  reno- 
vated home.  Open  concept,  skylights;  2 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  Jacuzzi;  large  gar- 
den, all  new  appliances.  Quiet,  tree-lined 
street,  3 blocks  to  subway.  $1,800  +.  416- 
463-7479. 

1 -bedroom  sublet  (June  — August). 

Available  for  lease  in  September.  Large 
sunny  apartment,  1 6th  floor,  balcony  view- 
ing ravine.  Near  St.  Clair  West  subway  and 
Spadina  Village.  New  kitchen,  hardwood 
floors.  $1, 000/month.  Contact  Tom, 
416-960-3297  or  Betty,  416-944-0343 
(mention  apt.  1605).  E-mail: 
haines@math.turonto.edu 

Christie/Bloor.  Beautiful  renovated  2- 
bedroom  plus  study,  furnished  home. 
Fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  open  concept 
living/dining  room,  kitchen  with  eat-in 
solarium,  dishwasher,  fireplace,  bath  with 
skylight  & Jacuzzi,  laundry,  garage,  large 
garden  with  deck  and  patio.  Steps  to  sub- 
way, schools  and  park.  $1,800  plus  utili- 
ties. Available  September  — December 
2002,  possibly  longer,  416-538-6851, 
b.cossman@utoronto.ca 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 


health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  July  1.  Short  or  long  term  from 
$1, 695/month,  includes  utilities. 
Maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271. 

Condo  for  rent.  The  "three  sixty  on 
Bloor."  Ravine  view.  2 bedrooms,  2 bath- 
rooms, solarium,  fireplace,  balcony,  well- 
appointed,  some  artifacts  to  remain,  best 
offer  + utilities.  References  required. 
Occupancy  July  1.  1-year  lease.  Call  416- 
967-1616  (leave  message),  705-687-2152. 
Appointment  dates/times  available  by 
prior  arrangement. 

Lower  Riverdale  furnished  home.  For 

Rent  July/August  2002  to  August  2003. 
Three-level  home.  Large  sun-filled  bed- 
room with  private  deck,  fireplaced  living 
room  with  walk-out  patio,  dining  room  on 
main  floor  has  kitchen  with  walk-out 
deck,  office  overlooks  garden,  Jacuzzi, 
skylight,  A/C.  Suitable  for  couple.  $1,475 
includes  parking,  water,  insurance, 
kitchenware,  etc.  Electric/heat  bills 
approx.  $110.  References.  Contact 
r.j.c@sympatico.ca 

Annex/Admiral  Road.  1 -bedroom 
apartment  on  3rd  floor  of  quiet  home. 
Cathedral  ceilings,  wooden  beams,  white 
stucco  interior.  Air-conditioned,  all  new 
appliances.  Suit  mature  single  academic, 
professional.  $1, 400/month  includes  utili- 
ties. Short  walk  to  U of  T.  No  pets.  41 6-924- 
8976,  leave  message. 

Close  to  city  centre  and  university. 

5-minute  walk  from  Subway.  Bright,  fur- 
nished home  near  Danforth  on  Broadview. 
Parking,  pool,  laundry,  quiet.  Responsible, 
non-smoking  adult  or  adults  for  2 months 
(July  & August).  $5,000  for  2 months. 
Contact  judit@sympatico.ca 

Sabbatical  rental.  Summer  2002  to 
summer  2003.  Furnished  4-bedroom,  2 hi - 
bathroom  family  house.  Newly  finished 
basement,  deck,  backyard,  garage.  Walk  to 
U of  T campus,  subway,  park.  Excellent 
neighbourhood  off  Avenue  Road.  Brown 
School  district.  No  smokers/pets.  $3,400  + 
utilities.  41 6-924-4990. 

Short  term  in  Forest  Hill.  Furnished  2- 
bedroom  in  luxury  condo  + parking. 
Spadina/Eglinton,  $1 ,600  all  inclusive  from 
June.  No  smokers  please.  TTC  at  the  door. 
Cell,  647-272-4820;  e-mail,  kkoncz@ 
sympatico.ca 

Annex  3-storey  family  house.  Well- 
appointed  kitchen,  patio  and  large  garden. 
8-minute  walk  to  U of  T and  2 subways. 
June  24  till  September  2002. 
$2, 000/month  inclusive.  416-944-8291  or 
pgkenn@rogers.com 

Furnished  rooms  available  immedi- 
ately on  St.  George.  Two  bright,  single 
rooms  in  newly  renovated  basement,  10 
minutes  to  campus.  Private  entrance. 
$545/$575  includes  access  to  fridge, 
microwave,  laundry,  cable,  patio.  Share 
toilet  and  shower.  416-927-0678. 

Danforth/Coxwell.  1 -bedroom  detached 
house  for  rent.  $1,500  per  month  + utili- 
ties. Available  June  1 5.  Call  905-352-3450. 

Oakwood/St.  Clair.  Beautifully  fur- 
nished, sunny,  spacious  family  home.  3 
bedrooms,  3 full  baths,  den,  study.  All 
amenities.  Deck,  garage,  parking  pad.  Near 
TTC,  shopping.  Non-smokers,  no  pets. 
References.  July  1 — August  2002.  $2,000/ 
month  +.  416-652-3888,  richard. 

marshall@utoronto.ca 

Furnished  house,  short  term.  July, 
dates  flexible,  $1,600,  3 bedrooms,  1 hi 
bathrooms,  all  appliances,  central  air,  small 
garden,  Manning  Avenue,  quiet  street,  less 
than  2 km  to  U of  T.  Johannes,  41 6-367- 
3688,  jovb@chass.utoronto.ca 

Dupont/Christie.  Newly  renovated  one- 
bedroom  basement  apartment  downtown, 
close  to  TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T campus. 
Open  concept,  new  appliances,  includes 
washer/dryer.  Suit  quiet  student,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets.  Available  immediately. 
$750  includes  utilities.  416-531-2624, 
dlambropoulos@dynamic.ca 

U of  T visitors.  Beaches.  Short-term 


accommodation  available.  5-minute  walk 
from  boardwalk,  20  minutes  via  TTC  (at 
door)  to  campus.  One-bedroom,  newly 
renovated,  cozy,  bright  basement  apart- 
ment. Self-contained  and  fully  equipped 
with  microwave,  cable  TV,  all  linens,  etc. 
$875/month  for  one.  Second  person  extra. 
Available  July  1.  E-mail,  ladypaula® 
sympatico.ca 

Old  Riverdale.  Beautifully  furnished, 
architect-renovated  Victorian  home;  2 bed- 
rooms, study-loft  with  two  desks;  skylights; 
frosted  glassblock  bathroom;  antiques; 
garden  with  fountain,  private  parking;  1 5 
minutes  by  streetcar  to  U of  T,  hospitals; 
non-smoking;  available  mid-August,  flexi- 
ble for  11  months;  $1,700  +;  416-461- 
701 1 . tully@chass.utoronto.ca 

Queen  West/Bathurst/Trinity  Bell- 
woods.  Beautiful  1 -bedroom  main  floor, 
hardwood,  laundry,  separate  entrance.  Quiet 
street,  small  yard,  gas  stove,  central  vac.  Eat- 
in  kitchen,  permit  parking,  no  pets/smoke. 
July  1.  $1,150  +.  416-504-8588. 

Great  summer  sublets.  Two  downtown 
sublets  close  to  subway  and  highway 
access.  First  condo  available  July  1 — 
August  6.  Second  condo  available  July  1 — 
August  31  (flexible).  Both  suit  1-2  people. 
Each  condo  $1, 000/month  including  utili- 
ties. Call  416-214-1566. 

House  for  1-year  sublet,  close  to  U of  T, 

Little  Italy,  Annex.  Beautifully  renovated, 
bright,  high  ceilings,  hardwood.  2-bed- 
room + loft,  1 bath,  deck,  yard,  parking, 
fireplace,  laundry.  $2,000  inclusive. 
Available  July  1.  416-530-9900  or  stacey- 
greg@aol.com 

Furnished  room  available  immedi- 
ately for  rent.  $500/month,  very  quiet,  2 
minutes  from  subway  and  1 2 minutes  from 
U of  T.  For  further  information  please  call 
41 6-967-5900(w)  or  41 6-462-9367(h) 
after  6 p.m. 

House  for  rent,  July  3 to  September 

3.  2-minute  walk  to  U of  T campus,  2 bed- 
rooms, big  living  room,  dining  room,  park- 
ing. No  smokers,  no  pets.  SI, 200. 416-596- 
1 466,  afternoons. 

Dupont  & Christie.  Luxury  renovated  3- 
bedroom  townhouse.  Ail  amenities:  A/C, 
deck,  laundry,  beautiful  kitchen.  Bright, 
spacious,  quiet  street,  steps  to  shops, 
cafe,  transit,  etc.  $1,800  plus  utilities. 
416-531-2968.  Must  see  to  believe! 

Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease.  Furnishings  included, 
750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling,  air  condi- 
tioning, gas  fireplace,  pine  floors,  skylights. 
Suitable  for  single  professional  or  couple, 
available  immediately.  41 6-977-231 5;  41 6- 
399-7004. 

Executive  furnished  condo.  Available 
immediately  for  short-/!ong-term  lease  in 
Minto  Plaza,  Elm  Street.  1 -bedroom,  1 hi 
bathrooms  with  large  living  area.  Marble 
foyer,  kitchen,  bathroom,  Jacuzzi  with  sep- 
arate shower.  All  amenities:  24-hour  secu- 
rity, gym,  pool,  lounge.  $1, 975/month. 
Please  cal!  416-591-6506. 

Attention  faculty  and  staff. 

Guildwood.  Unfurnished  large  1 -bedroom 
+ solarium,  laundry  room.  South/west 
view,  immaculate,  6 spotless  appliances, 
underground  parking.  Full  recreational 
facilities  with  pool/locker,  no  smoke/pets. 
Available  June.  $1, 250/month  all  inclusive. 
Phone  416-205-9101. 

Summer  sublet  (July  and/or  August). 

Beautiful,  bright,  2-bedroom,  upper  level  in 
renovated  Victorian  house. 
Palmerston/College,  tree-lined,  quiet 
street,  walk  to  U of  T.  Furnished,  5 appli- 
ances, deck,  hardwood,  parking. 
$1, 800/month.  416-944-0241. 

Annex.  Beautiful  2-bedroom  newly  reno- 
vated apartment,  hardwood  floors,  A/C,  5 
appliances,  deck,  laundry  at  186  Albany 
Ave.  Available  July  1 . $ 1 ,800/month.  Please 
call  416-535-7291  or  416-919-6765. 

Bay/Bloor.  Large,  unfurnished,  2-bed- 
room apartment  to  sublet,  August  1st, 

-Continued  on  Page  10- 
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51,450  month  ind.  Parking.  Fully  renovat- 
ed, bright  with  southern  exposure,  10  min. 
walk  to  U of  T and  hospitals,  quiet  location, 
24  hr.  video  surveillance.  416-964-3951. 
E-mail:  maetzel@uhnres.utoronto.ca 

House  for  rent.  Lovely  3-bedroom  for 
month  of  August.  $2,1 00.  Rushton  Rd.  (St. 
Clair/Bathurst).  416-653-4577. 


Rentals  Required 

Post-doc  from  MIT  and  Canadian 
fiancee  seek  1 -bedroom  plus  study  for 
August/September,  Annex/Little  Italy  or 
walking  distance  to  U of  T preferred.  61 7- 
491  -4735,  michelleransom@lsealumni.com 

Visiting  Massey  College  Journalism 
Fellow  and  wife  seek  accommodation 
September  — April.  Looking  for  1-  or  2- 
bedroom  + den  or  loft,  preferably  Annex  or 
close  to  U of  T.  Non-smoking,  no  pets,  no 
kids,  sblore@telus.net  or  alexandradevries 
@telus.net  or  call  604-730-2949. 

Faculty  from  Athens.  Husband  and  wife 
professorial  team  coming  for  a sabbatical 
year  seek  (at  least)  2-bedroom  apartment 
or  house,  convenient  to  schools  for  two 
children.  Starting  approx.  August  2002. 
Please  contact  Joanna  Theodorakopoulou, 
ithe@eie.gr  or  John  Polanyi  jpolanyi@ 
chem.utoronto.ca.  Suggestions  gratefully 
received. 


Shared 


Kensington/Annex.  Beautiful  apartment, 
duplex,  bright,  70  square  metres  to  share. 
Fireplace,  large  deck,  washing  machine,  bath- 
tub. Looking  for  1 person  full  time  ($675)  or 
part  time  (rent  negotiable).  Available  July  1 
or  September  1.  Call  Katrin,  905-844-4402 
(office),  416-927-0163  (home). 

Thorndiffe/Overlea.  Share  2-bedroom 
apartment  with  female  staff  member  & 
cat.  Parking  available.  TTC  at  door.  Non- 
smokers  only.  Spectacular  view.  July  1 or 
August  1.  $550,  share  cable,  phone.  416- 
467-4627. 

Female  sessional  professor  is  look- 
ing for  shared  accommodation. 

Quiet,  non-smoker,  no  pets.  Around  $400 
to  $550/month.  September  1 . (August  also 
possible.)  Central  or  west  location  pre- 
ferred. mtoye@sympatico.ca,  416-427- 
5549. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


S27/$36/$45  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com  or  41 6-200-4037. 

Restored  Victorian  home.  Walk  to 
Robarts  Library,  rooms  with  shared  bath 
from  $75/night.  Private  suite  from 
$1 00/night.  416-588-0560;  e-mail 
annexguesthouse@canada.com;  Web 
annexguesthouse.com 

Hotel  alternative.  Bachelor  apartment, 
luxury  building,  Bloor  and  St.  George. 
Kitchen,  washer,  dryer,  air  conditioning. 
Available  June  21  to  July  21, 1 week  $400, 
2 weeks  $700.  Call  N.  Macdonald,  416- 
968-1720. 

Pied  a terre  on  St.  George.  Two  bright, 
single  rooms  in  newly  renovated  base- 
ment, 10  minutes  to  campus.  Private 
entrance.  No  breakfast,  but  $150  per  week 
includes  access  to  fridge,  microwave,  laun- 
dry, cable,  patio.  Share  toilet  and  shower. 
416-927-0678. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Lakefront  cottage  available  for 
short-/long-term  lease.  Located  on 
secluded  one-acre  point  on  Lake 
Weslemekoon,  Bancroft  area.  3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms,  completely  modernized  and 
immaculate  throughout.  Includes  cabin  pri- 
vate and  separate  from  cottage.  Please  call 
416-591-6506. 

Lake  Simcoe  boathouse  for  rent. 

One  hour  north  of  Toronto.  Two  bedrooms 
with  bathroom.  Tons  of  facilities.  Cottage 
kitchen  and  barbeque.  Daily, 
weekly,  June — September.  Credit  cards 
accepted  Reserve  early.  416-566-9473; 
www.rowanlea.com/retreats 

Haliburton,  outstanding  Scandin- 
avian design.  3 bedrooms.  Dishwasher. 
Private.  Canoe.  Large  Deck.  No  beach. 
Good  swimming.  No  smoking.  No  pets. 
Excellent  fishing.  July  27  — August  24. 
$1,000  per  week.  Minimum  2 weeks.  416- 
929-3704. 

Vacation  Home.  Lovely  4-bedroom 
oceanfront  house  for  rent  on  PEI's  south 


shore.  $ 1 ,000  weekly.  July  6-1 3;  August  24- 
31.  Call  416-653-4577. 


Overseas 


Amalfi  coast  — Positano,  Italy.  B & B, 

double  room,  private  bath  in  romantic 
seafront  villa,  garden  terrace  looking 
across  straight  to  Capri;  private  excursions 
and  personal  chef  available  at  reasonable 
rates.  $850  per  week,  inesgordi@libero.it 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 
and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxi- 
ety, depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns.  U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for:  anx- 
iety/phobias, depression/low  self-esteem, 
stress  and  anger  management,  couple 
issues  and  sexual  identity/orientation  con- 
cerns. Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits  pro- 
vide full  coverage.  Morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  appointments.  Downtown/TTC. 


Vital  to  your 

Organization 


Aficio*  1045  Multifunction 


RICOH®  Canada  Inc. 

The  preferred  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 

University  of  Toronto  since  1997 

For  information  contact  David  Keyes  at 
(416)  218-8294  or  visit  us  at  ricoh.ca 


We’re  in  your  comer. 
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Image  Communication 


416-977-5666.  E-mail  Dr.Neil.Pilkington@ 
primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
provides  coverage.  For  a consultation  call 
Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  41 6-535- 
9432,  140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psychologist. 

Thirty-five  years'  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  intergenera- 
tional  (i.e„  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depression. 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Coaching.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  par- 
tially or  totally  covers  fees.  250  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West.  41 6-928-2262. 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  416-413-1098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  41 6-469-6317. 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative 
process  that  enables  separating  couples  to 
develop  their  own  solutions  to  issues  such 
as  custody  and  support.  The  reduced  con- 
flict has  immediate  and  long-lasting  bene- 
fit for  all  parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed., 
C.  Psych.  Assoc.  416-324-9444. 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  — teach  English:  Job  guarantee. 
5-day/40  hours.  (September  2001  — 
September  2002).  TESOL  teacher  certificate 
course  (or  by  correspondence).  FREE  infor- 
mation pack  1-888-270-2941  or 
www.canadianglobal.net 


Post-doc  fellows  moving  to  Toronto? 

We'll  find  a home/apartment  in  the  best 
neighbourhoods  and  the  best  schools  and 
childcare,  help  you  get  a bank  account, 
driver's  licence  and  more.  We'll  help 
relieve  your  stress  and  ensure  your 
family's  happiness.  Call  Settle  in 
Toronto  Relocation  Services  for  a free 
quotation.  416-481-2764  or  www. 
settleintoronto.com 

Bay-Dundas.  3,700  sq.  ft.,  air  condition- 
ing, view,  ground  floor,  low  rent,  suit  any 
retail  or  office  use.  Call  416-410-6525. 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profession- 
al area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital, 
subway,  on  the  Danforth.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416- 
759-7572. 

MELALEUCA  — THE  WELLNESS  COM- 
PANY. (A)  Therapeutic,  standardized  herbal 
supplements,  (B)  natural  hypo-allergenic  per- 
sonal care  products,  (C)  safe,  non-toxic,  effec- 
tive and  cheaper  household,  cleaning  and 
laundry  products,  (D)  Nicole  Miller  Skincare  & 
Cosmetics  (40%  off  retail).  Choose  to  be 
healthy.  CALL  DAVI:  416-921-0663. 

Mature  professional  female  seeking 
house  to  sit/care  in  Toronto  (prefer  cen- 
tral/west). September  1,  2002  to  June  30, 
2003.  Clean  freak,  bonded,  references  avail- 
able. Tour  my  home  before  you  trust  me  with 
yours  @ www.susanbrown.com/rentals  or 
call  519-925-5242. 

Spanish  classes.  Communicative 
method.  Also  teaching  of  foreign  language 
certificate,  English  or  Spanish.  Spring  ses- 
sion starting  soon.  For  more  information 
and/or  to  register,  call  416-428-9000.  180 
Bloor  St.  W.  2nd  floor  at  Global  Village. 
Web  site:  www.canadamexico.com 

Professor  requires  Swedish  tutor 

with  experience  in  language  instruction.  2 
hours  per  week.  Contact  Andrea,  41 6-978- 
5256. 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS!  Downsizing? 
Creating  order?  Donate  your  books  for  our 
11th  annual  Victoria  College  Book  Sale 
2002  — September  26-30.  Proceeds  to 
Victoria  University  Library.  Call  416-585- 
4521,  ext  3807  or  416-585-4471  for  pick- 
up and  information. 


A classified  ad  costs  $16.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70)  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word,  e- 
mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  Q78-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic . palanca@utoron  to  .ca . 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 


Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 


Call  for  an  appointment. 

70  Yorkville  Avenue 

Ground  Floor 
(West  of  Bay) 

416-925-6823 


No  referral  is  necessary. 

7 OO  University  Avenue 

(SW  corner  at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-598-8842 


* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 
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EVENTS 


LECTURES 


Structure,  Mechanism  and 
Synthesis  in  Asymmetric 
Catalysis. 

Monday,  June  10 

Prof.  John  Brown,  University  of  Oxford; 
Boehringer  Ingelheim  lecture.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  5 p.m. 
Chemistry 

Canada  Reads 
In  the  Skin  of  a Lion. 

Thursday,  June  13 

Prof.  Em.  Dennis  Duffy,  English;  illus- 
trated lecture,  archival  material  and  his- 
torical anecdote.  400  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michaels  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St.  7 to 
9 p.m.  Tickets  $15.  Information:  416- 
926-7254.  St.  Michaels  College 


SEMINARS 


Common  Features  and 
Differences  Among  Ethanol, 
Morphine  and  Other  Drugs  in 
Relation  to  Tolerance  and 
Dependence. 
Wednesday,  June  12 


Prof.  Em.  Harold  Kalant,  pharmacology; 
rescheduled  from  June  5.  4227  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Challenges  in  Regenerative 
Medicine  Conference. 

Wednesday,  June  12  and 
Thursday,  June  13 

The  first  annual  CharRM  conference  is 
scheduled  to  follow  the  BIO  2002  con- 
ference and  will  provide  an  academic 
perspective  on  the  challenges  faced  by 
industry,  scientists  and  clinicians.  The 
conference  will  promote  networking 
and  interaction  among  speakers  and 
participants  and  provide  greater 
insight  into  the  challenges  and  solu- 
tion of  this  technological  revolution. 
Fairmont  Royal  York  Hotel. 
Registration  and  program  details: 
www.charm2002.org. 

21st-Century  Health  Care: 
Here,  There  and  Everywhere. 

Friday,  June  14 

Canadian  Institutes  of  Health  Research 
strategic  research  training  program 
symposium.  Where  Will  Care  Take 
Place?  21st-Century  Health  Care 
Settings  and  Sites,  Robin  Kearns, 
University  of  Auckland;  21st-Century 
Patients  and  Their  Relationships  With 
Care  Providers,  Wendy  Levinson,  U of  T; 
eHealth  Innovations:  21st-Century 
Health  Care  Service  Provision, 
Alejandro  Jadad,  Centre  for  Global 
eHealth  Innovation,  Toronto. 
Discussion:  Transdisciplinary  Scholar- 
ship in  Heath  Care,  Technology  and 
Place.  400  Alumni  Hall,  St  Michael’s 
College,  121  St.  Joseph  St  9 a. nr.  to 
3 p.m.  Information:  416-946-5958; 
www.hcerc.org. 


Business  Board. 

Thursday,  June  20 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 
My  Rolodex. 

To  June  16 

Janice  Gurney,  photographic  portraits 
using  her  subjects'  telephone  and 
address  books;  Sandy  Plotnikoff, 
Phone  Sheet,  functional  work;  Chris 
Lloyd,  carbon  copies  of  his  e-mails  to 
Jean  Chretien.  Blackwood  Gallery. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  1 to 
5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
The  Feldberg  Collection: 
From  1920s  Berlin. 

To  June  20 

Exhibition  explores  the  collectors, 
artists,  stylistic  movements  and  the  cul- 
tural context  of  some  55  self-portraits  by 
prominent  German  painters  in  1920s 
Berlin;  curated  by  graduate  students  in 
the  museum  studies  program.  Both  gal- 
leries. Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Northern  Spell:  Contemporary 
Finnish  Photography 

To  June  22 

Twenty-one  large-scale  colour  photo- 
graphs by  four  photographers  from 
Helsinki;  presented  in  conjunction  with 
Toronto’s  CONTACT  2002  event.  Hours' 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m., 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
NEW  PATIENTS  WELCOME 
MACINTOSH  CLINIC 


Phone  : 4T6-S78-4678  Fax  : 4 1 6-97 1 -2846 
www.macintoshclinic.ca 


<c/((t//'  T/Yac 'c 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 
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UTPPRINT’s  Custom  Publishing  Service  is  ready  to  serve  you  at 
our  new  location:  245  College  St.  (East  of  Spad/na  & College) 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE^PRINT^DELIVER 


Planning  custom  course 
materials  for  Fall  2002? 

"BI0150Y  has  used  the  services  of  Custom  Publishing 
for  the  past  7 years...  Each  year  [they]  co-ordinate  the 
printing  for  our  laboratory  manual  and  three  lecture 
guides  - over  6,000  copies  In  total.  The  finished  products 
have  always  been  first-rate  and  in  the  Bookstore  when 
promised.  Thank  you!" 

- Corey  Goldman 
Course  Co-ordinator,  BI0150Y  & 
Director,  U of  T National  Biology  Competition 


If  you  need  help  placing  your  order  just  contact  us  at:  (416)  978-7927  or  e-mail:  custom@utpprmt.com  ( suggested  deadline  for  submission  July  15th,  2002 ) 
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FORUM 


Challenges  and  Opportunities 

Outgoing  provost  reflects  on  nine  years  as  U of  T’s  chief  academic  officer 

By  Adel  Sedra 


The  following  has  been  adapted  from  a lecture  given  by  Provost  Adel  Sedra  to  the  Sigma  Xi 
Scientific  Research  Society  April  19,  entitled  Challenges  and  Opportunities  Facing  Canada’s 
Research  Universities. 


WHEN  1 BECAME  PROVOST  IN  1993,  LINKING  ACADEMIC  AND  BUDGET  PLANNING  was 
a novel  concept  to  our  community.  My  colleagues  were  concerned  that  this 
was  going  to  be  a top-down  exercise  mandated  by  the  centre,  in  which 
units  would  lose  their  academic  autonomy.  In  fact,  it  was  quite  the  oppo- 
site. The  structure,  and  whole  point  of  the  exercise,  was  to  have  departments  and  faculties 
define  their  own  academic  priorities  and  over  time  to  allocate  their  resources  in  such  a way 
as  to  realize  and  support  these  priorities. 

In  our  case,  our  academic  plans  drive  our  fundraising  campaign,  determine  how  we 
deploy  resources  and  inform  our  decisions  about  faculty  renewal.  The  political  realm  in 
which  the  university  operates  — ebbs  and  flows  in  government  funding,  an  intensely  com- 
petitive marketplace  for  faculty  and  burgeoning  demand  for  undergraduate  admission 
can  be  overwhelming.  In  the  face  of  these,  it  is  vital  that  a university  have  a strong  sense  of 
what  it  is  about  and  where  it  wants  to  go 

Research  universities  in  Canada  currently  face 
tremendous  challenges  and  opportunities  stem- 
ming largely  from  two  phenomena:  enrolment 
growth  and  faculty  renewal.  In  addition,  we  have 
been  the  beneficiaries  of  increased  federal  fund- 
ing for  our  research  enterprise  while,  at  the  same 
time,  our  operating  budgets  remain  highly  con- 
strained. Thus  it  is  a great  time,  but  also  a very 
difficult  time,  for  Canada’s  research  universities 

Funding 

A significant  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the 
university’s  relatively  strong  emergence  from  the 
financial  constraints  of  the  1990s  has  been  its 
adoption  of  long-range  budgeting  and  academic 
planning.  Another  factor  has  been  the  enor- 
mously successful  fundraising  campaign  that  has 
established  a new  level  of  philanthropy  in 
Canada.  In  a nutshell,  in  long-range  budgeting 
we  generate  a model  that  makes  assumptions 
about  issues  such  as  inflation,  enrolment,  gov- 
ernment grants  and  salary  increase  over  a six- 
year  penod.  These  assumptions  in  turn  form  the 
framework  for  a long-range  budget.  The  model  is 
calibrated  annually  and,  if  needed,  additional 
reductions  are  assigned  over  the  remaining  years 
of  the  budget  period. 

During  the  1990s  budget  planning  enabled 
our  faculties  to  spread  dramatic  cuts  over  a num- 
ber of  years.  As  a consequence  we  did  not  have 
to  freeze  hiring,  unnecessarily  merge  or  close 
divisions  or  drastically  cut  our  faculty  comple- 
ment through  early  retirements.  Changes  to  gov- 
ernment policy  on  tuition  fees  have  enabled  us 

to  achieve  a significant  increase  in  our  tuition  income  and  to  offset  the  very  negative  effects 
of  the  reduction  in  revenue  from  government  grants.  When  we  introduced  significant  fee 
increases  for  some  programs,  we  were  extremely  selective;  the  increases  had  to  improve  pro- 
gram quality  and  we  had  to  be  prepared  to  make  that  case  to  our  governors.  In  addition, 
we  introduced  a financial  aid  guarantee  that  no  student  offered  admission  be  prevented 
from  entering  or  completing  a program  due  to  lack  of  financial  means.  We  invest  more  in 
financial  aid  per  undergraduate  student  than  any  other  university  in  Canada  and  monitor 
our  progress  to  ensure  that  we  remain  accessible  to  those  from  lower  income  families. 
Indeed,  I expect  that  differentiation  in  program  fees  will  become  more  pronounced  over 
time,  particularly  in  fields  in  which  graduates  go  on  to  earn  high  incomes.  Decisions  about 
raising  fees  must  be  made  in  a highly  principled  way  and  the  result  for  students  should  be 
tangible.  Most  important,  academic  leaders  must  be  extremely  vigilant  to  ensure  that 
research  universities  remain  accessible  to  students  of  highly  limited  means. 


peers.  Also,  as  the  top-ranked  university  in  Canada,  we  are  continually  in  danger  of  being 
“poached”  by  our  Canadian  peers. 

Salary  is  only  one  of  many  factors  that  drives  the  choices  of  our  recruitment  prospects. 
Faculty  working  in  the  experimental  sciences  have  substantial  start-up  needs.  In  addition, 
they  naturally  want  to  work  in  a granting  climate  that  over  time  will  be  conducive  to  their 
work  as  scientists.  Employment  opportunities  for  spouses  are  another  important  factor,  as 
is  the  quality  of  life  in  the  surrounding  community. 

As  provost,  1 have  watched  the  climate  for  recruitment  and  retention  of  faculty  change 
dramatically  but  there  is  nothing  in  my  experience  to  match  the  intensity  of  the  competi- 
tion for  faculty  we  are  seeing  today.  At  the  centre,  we  have  introduced  numerous  initiatives 
to  help  us  in  this  cause  including  faculty  relocation  services  and  special  funding  to  promote 
diversity  in  our  hiring.  It’s  a collective  effort  that  involves  a huge  expenditure  of  energy  and 
time  but  the  results  are  worth  it. 

The  one  issue  on  which  I refuse  to  compromise  as  provost  is  the  expectation  that  all  facul- 
ty members  are  expected  to  teach.  Students  can  realize  the  benefits  of  a major  research  uni- 
versity only  to  the  extent  that  the  research  base  informs  our  teaching.  In  the  report  of  the  Boyer 
Commission  on  Educating  Undergraduates  in  the  Research  University  1 found  a passage  that 

crystallized  my  view  of  the  teaching-research 
dynamic.  Bruce  Alberts,  a former  president  of  the 
U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  referred  to 
the  “accidental  collision  of  ideas”  necessary  for  the 
continued  productivity  of  faculty  and  has  suggested 
that  the  presence  of  students  provides  a “lubrica- 
tion” that  breaks  down  intellectual  barners  between 
faculty  members.  There  is  no  place  in  a publicly 
funded  research  university  for  anything  but  what  1 
call  “a  fully  functioning  faculty  member”. 


Research  and  Advocacy 

There  have  been  promising  developments  in  the 
level  of  research  funding  for  science,  medicine  and 
engineenng  in  the  last  five  years,  partly  due  to  a 
growing  government  awareness  of  the  value  of 
research  to  a knowledge-based  economy.  Canadian 
universities  generate  2 1 per  cent  of  all  R&rD  activity 
and  Ottawa  has  proposed  vaulting  Canada  from  1 3th 
to  fifth  place  in  the  world  in  R&rD  spending  by  2010. 

While  we  are  generally  very  pleased  with 
Ottawa’s  recent  research  funding  initiatives  there 
remains  a number  of  specific  areas  where  there  have 
been  no  changes  in  funding  policy.  These  include 
funding  for  graduate  students  and  ensuring  that 
fundamental  “blue-sky"  research  remains  a priority. 
Ottawa  has  also  recently  provided  a one-time  pay- 
ment of  $200  million  to  Canadian  universities  — 
roughly  20  cents  per  dollar  of  direct  funding  — to 
cover  the  indirect  costs  of  research  such  as  libraries, 
health  and  safety,  hydro,  etc.  Universities  are 
cautiously  optimistic  at  permanently  increasing  that 
level  to  at  least  40  cents  on  the  dollar.  In  short,  there 
is  no  shortage  of  advocacy  issues  on  the  research 
funding  front! 


Enrolment  Expansion 

On  the  St.  George  campus,  many  are  understandably  apprehensive  about  the  spectre  of 
trying  to  educate  even  more  undergraduate  students  with  our  current  facilities  and  facul- 
ty complement.  However,  enrolment  expansion  creates  tremendous  possibilities  at 
Scarborough  and  Mississauga  — it  will  enable  these  campuses  to  achieve  critical  mass  in 
many  disciplines  and  help  develop  innovative  niche  programs  that  will  be  truly  distinctive 
from  those  offered  on  St.  George  There  are,  however,  constraints  to  that  growth  and  we 
will  need  to  work  creatively  with  the  provincial  government  to  try  to  alleviate  these. 
Ontario’s  leading  research  universities  have  taken  the  position  that,  without  capital  fund- 
ing to  support  expansion,  they  cannot  increase  their  intake.  It  is  a position  that  l respect 
and  uphold  for  U of  T:  excellence  in  research  and  teaching  is  not  negotiable.  Our  un- 
wavering commitment  to  this  concept  is  the  reason  why  we  attract  the  kind  of  students 
and  faculty  we  do. 


Faculty  Renewal 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  extraordinarily  ambitious  campaign  of  faculty  recruitment  and 
will  be  for  years  to  come,  largely  due  to  early  retirements  necessitated  by  budget  cuts  in  the 
1990s  as  well  as  an  aging  professoriate  and  an  increased  demand  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. Over  the  next  five  years  we  expect  to  hire  over  200  new  faculty  members  per  year. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  for  the  university  than  planning  and  making  these 
appointments  well  — the  programs  that  we  offer  students  and  the  research  that  creates 
knowledge  for  succeeding  generations  can  only  be  as  good  as  the  faculty  who  conduct 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  marketplace  for  academics  has  become  increasingly  competitive.  Not 
only  is  U of  T competing  with  other  schools  in  Canada  but  we  are  facing  stiff  competition 
from  industry,  government  and  corporations.  Although  we  offer  the  highest  salaries  among 
Canadian  universities,  we  are  often  at  a disadvantage  when  competing  with  our  American. 


Conclusion 

During  my  term  as  provost,  I have  watched  research  universities  become  far  more  articulate 
about  their  capacity,  through  basic  and  applied  research,  to  expand  knowledge  and 
develop  concrete  solutions  to  the  challenges  we  collectively  face  as  a nation.  We  continue 
to  reinforce  the  role  that  university  education  plays  in  the  economic  prosperity  and  social 
development  of  Canada.  That  this  message  is  getting  through  to  our  many  publics  is  evi- 
denced by  the  steadily  rising  demand  for  the  education  we  offer  and  the  research  we  do. 
The  challenge  for  the  leadership  of  research  universities  is  to  respond  positively  to  these 
demands  and  secure  the  resources,  both  public  and  private,  that  will  ensure  that,  in  doing 
so,  we  improve  the  quality  of  all  that  we  do.  In  today’s  exceedingly  competitive  world,  only 
the  highest  quality  will  ensure  our  continued  success. 
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Securing  a Degree 

Since  the  1960s,  every  U of  T diploma  has  been  manually  stamped  with  the  official  seal 

of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

By  Michah  Rynor 


TO  GET  TO  THE  SYMBOLIC  HEART  OF 
this  university,  you  go 
through  Simcoe  Hall’s  massive 
green  doors  and  hang  a right 
into  the  Governing  Council  office.  After 
getting  the  necessary  permissions,  you 
are  taken  down  a winding  staircase 
into  the  basement  where  you  are 
faced,  this  time,  by  the  massive  black 
doors  of  a very  large  safe  made  about  j 
70  years  ago  by  J & J Taylor  Ltd. 

Toronto  Safe  Works. 

A stern,  hand-written  note  greets  ^ 

you  — This  door  is  to  be  locked  / 

AT  ALL  TIMES.  / 

One  of  only  seven  people  to  j 
actually  know  how  to  get  into  the  j 
vault,  a secretary  twirls  the  combi- 
nation lock,  turns  a silver  latch 
and  voila  — you’re  greeted  with  I 
another  big  black  door.  This  one  I 

comes  with  a heavy  steel  latch  and  i 

when  the  secretary  opens  it,  you’re  | 

in  a surprisingly  large,  yellow-  | 

bricked  room  filled  with  filing 
cabinets,  note-filled  binders  and  ^ 

reports  and  ...  treasure.  \ 

Treasure,  of  course,  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  but  obviously  the  two 
staves,  those  large  silver  ceremonial 
spears  carried  into  convocation,  fit  the 
bill. 

On  the  floor,  in  a four-foot-long 
wooden  box,  is  more  treasure  — the 
university  mace,  all  gold  and  silver 
plated,  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lys, 
maple  leaves,  government  crests, 
beavers  and  royal  symbols.  But  the 
most  intriguing  object  in  this  room  is 
something  the  average  treasure  hunter 
wouldn’t  grab  a shovel  to  unearth.  And 
yet  its  value  is  incalculable. 

On  a long  wooden  table  a machine 
resembling  something  you’d  see  in  a 
bottling  factory  sits  amid  these  glim- 
mering props.  It  seems  so  out  of  place 
here  amid  the  tight  security  and  no 
official  sign  explains  what  it  is  or  why 
it’s  locked  up,  but  this,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  the  stamping  machine  of 
the  academic  seal  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Since  the  1960s  every  diploma  from 
Margaret  Atwoods  to  Jane  and  John 
Doe’s  has  been  stamped  in  this  room. 

No  assembly-line  shortcuts  here,  no  hungry 
post  office  thingamajig  used  to  gobble  up 
these  piles  of  paper  — all  waiting  for  that  big 
red  carnation  sticker.  No,  every  single  diplo- 
ma brought  into  this  room  is  reverently  laid 


THE  MOST  INTRIGUING  OBJECT  IN  THIS  ROOM  IS 
SOMETHING  THE  AVERAGE  TREASURE  HUNTER 
WOULDN’T  GRAB  A SHOVEL  TO  UNEARTH 


under  this  machine  by  hand.  A foot 
pedal  underneath  the  table  is  then 
pressed  to  produce  the  university’s 
thumbprint. 

Noted  for  its  simplicity  and  grace,  the 
seal  was  created  by  master  engraver 
Allan  Gairdner  Myon,  medallist  and 
engraver  to  King  Edward  VII,  in  1907. 

The  circumference  of  the  seal  contains 
Latin  wording  that  roughly  translates 
into  “seal  of  the  University  of  Toronto.” 
At  the  centre  is  a depiction  of  Nike,  the 
Greek  goddess  of  victory,  flanked  by  a 
Greek  inscription  that  translates  into 
“May  she  never  cease  bestowing  hon- 
our.” In  her  left  hand  she  holds  a branch 
of  palm,  while  her  right  hand  holds 
an  oak  wreath,  both  symbols  of 
achievement. 

The  man  in  charge  of  sealing  some 
15,000  diplomas  every  year  is  57-year- 
old  records  officer,  Carlo  Villanueva,  a 
fixture  U of  T since  1973.  One  thing 
Villanueva  has  learned  over  the  years  is 
that  diplomas  can  hurt.  He  often  gets  a 
sore  arm  from  having  to  constantly 
reach  and  set,  reach  and  set  diploma 
after  diploma  after  diploma,  starting 
at  the  end  of  March  to  be  ready  for 
the  spring  convocation  and  the 
middle  of  October  for  November’s 
grads-to-be. 

Villanueva  can  blame  Daniel 
Wilson,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture and  history  (and  later  U of  T 
president  from  1880  to  1892),  for 
that  sore  arm.  Wilson,  like  many 
Victorians,  had  a strong  interest  in 
the  world  of  arts  and  design  and  he 
studied  under  the  renowned  British 
landscape  artist  J.M.W.  Turner. 

Wilson  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
artistic  and  symbolic  ideas  for  his 
beloved  university  and  one  of  these 
ideas  was  to  have  an  official  seal. 
However,  others,  such  as  John  McCaul 
(president,  University  College)  and 
Egerton  Ryerson  (superintendent  of 
education  for  Canada  West  and  member 
of  the  university  senate)  were  against 
the  idea. 

Wilson  brought  the  matter  to  a 
senate  meeting  but  it  never  got  past 
second  reading.  Eventually  he  would 
prevail.  While  the  seal  itself  has  been 
modified  over  the  decades  it  remains  an 
important  part  of  a graduand’s  identity,  that 
big  red  carnation  ever  blooming  in  offices, 
bedrooms,  dens  and  kitchens  of  360,000 
alumni  around  the  world. 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  EDWARD  SCHNURR 


SHAPING  LEADERS 


New  Prescription 


Doing  Swimmingly 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

News  that  Liz  Warden  would  be  among  the 
U of  T swimmers  gathering  for  a social  event  at 
the  home  of  head  coach  Byron  MacDonald  sent 
his  young  daughter  over  the  moon.  Not  because  Warden 
is  the  Canadian  Interuniversity  Sport  (CIS)  female  athlete 
of  the  year  for  2002.  Not  because  she’s  closing  in  on  sev- 
enth in  the  world  rankings  for  the  400-metre  individual 
medley.  But  because  Liz  Warden  has  a reputation  as  a nice 
lady  among  the  youngsters  she  hopes  one  day  to  teach. 

“She  simply  has  no  enemies,”  says  MacDonald. 
“Everybody  wants  her  to  succeed.” 

Including  Warden  herself.  She  was  demoralized 
when  she  missed  qualifying  for  the  2000  Olympics  by 
one  second.  She  reduced  her  training  to  regroup  and 


work  at  a U of  T summer  camp  for  kids.  With  the  pres- 
sure off,  she  swam  her  best  ever  at  the  next  nationals, 
rejuvenating  a love  of  the  sport  she  first  learned  from 
her  mother,  a champion  marathon  swimmer.  In  July, 
Warden  will  represent  Canada  at  the  2002 
Commonwealth  Games  in  England,  aiming  to  add  to 
the  silver  she  earned  in  Malaysia  in  1998.  Her  long- 
term goal  is  to  qualify  for  the  2004  Olympics. 

Her  involvement  with  the  swim  team  has  not  only  bal- 
anced her  academic  life,  it’s  provided  leadership  opportu- 
nities Warden  believes  will  give  her  confidence  for  life. 
“When  I first  came  here  I was  very  shy  and  sort  of  intim- 
idated by  the  whole  university  experience  but  being  a 
member  of  the  swim  team  gave  me  a sense  of  belong- 
ing,” she  says.  “I’ve  grown  as  a person  through  my 
swimming  and  my  experience  here  at  university.” 


Liz  Warden 


Professor  Denis  Grant 


in  North  America  with  a mission  of  promoting  inter- 
disciplinary collaborations  in  drug  research  within  the 
academic  community  as  well  as  with  industrial  partners. 

For  now,  IDR  is  a virtual  institute,  an  initiative  devel- 
oped by  the  Faculties  of  Pharmacy  and  Medicine  that 
was  officially  constituted  last  year.  Its  efforts  to  improve 
communication  among  researchers  will  include  seminar 
series  and  sharing  of  equipment  facilities  that  single 
investigators  would  be  unable  to  afford  on  their  own. 

“We’re  very  interested  in  becoming  involved  with 
potential  sponsors  in  industry  with  the  full  recognition 
that  as  an  academic  institution  it’s  very  important  for  us 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  academic 
independence  and  research  independence,”  Grant  says. 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 


Professor  Denis  Grant’s  favourite  word  these  days 
is  “communication.” 

The  director  of  U of  T’s  new  Institute  for  Drug 
Research  sees  communication  as  IDR’s  key  role  in  fos- 
tering collaboration  between  researchers  from  pharma- 
cy's Graduate  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Sciences 
and  medicine’s  Department  of  Pharmacology  — and 
eventually  from  other  disciplines,  including  social 
policy  researchers. 

He  also  hopes  to  link  U of  T researchers  with  people 
in  government,  industry  and  other  academic  institu- 
tions who  share  an  interest  in  drug  research  and  devel- 
opment. One  offshoot  of  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  collaboration  will  be  improved 
efficiency  in  the  drug  development 
process,  leading  to  more  value  for  the 
health  care  system,  Grant  says. 

“The  unique  feature  of  IDR  will  be  its 
ability  to  integrate  and  showcase  the 
impressive  depth  and  range  of  drug- 
related  research  capabilities  and  training 
opportunities,”  says  Grant,  who  believes 
the  institute  is  the  only  initiative  of  its  kind 


Ken  Wyman 


DejA  Vu 


By  Michah  Rynor 

Forty  years  ago  Ken  Wyman  walked  onto 
the  stage  in  Convocation  Hall  to  accept 
his  master’s  degree  in  economics  but  that 
wasn’t  his  first  time  up  those  hallowed  stairs. 

That’s  because  he  had  been  in  this  exact  same 
spot  in  1960  to  get  his  degree  in  political 
science  and  economics.  Now  he’s  getting  ready 
to  accept  his  third  degree,  this  one  a master’s 
in  history.  No  stage  fright  for  this  guy. 

Wyman,  now  64,  began  his  latest  MA  in  1998 
after  retiring.  During  a varied  career  in  the 
public  service,  he  held  a number  of  positions 
including  executive  director  for  the  Canadian 
Radio-Television  and  Telecommunications 
Commission  and  executive  director  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  program. 

He’s  also  a former  U of  T professor  himself, 
teaching  in  political  economy  from  1965  to 
1970.  “Eve  had  a long-standing  interest  in 


history  and  when  I retired  I decided  to  study  the 
last  300  years  of  Jewish  existence,”  he  says.  “I 
could  have  simply  read  books  on  this  but  I 
wanted  a more  structured  approach  to  learning.” 
But  he  found  the  campus  was  different  this 
time  around.  “A  far  larger  proportion  of  young 
people  go  to  university  now  and  there  is  a 
much  greater  diversity  of  students  here  which 
are  both  pluses.  But  this  is  now  an  economy 
where  many  young  grads  don’t  automatically 
get  jobs  when  they  leave  here.” 

And  while  he  was  a little  hesitant  coming  back, 
he  found  his  fellow  students  very  respectful.  “I 
wasn’t  sure  I would  fit  in  and  be  considered  as  a 
student  which  is  all  1 really  wanted  and  to  a large 
degree  I was  successful.” 

And  will  this  third  time  up  the  stairs  at 
Convocation  Hall  be  his  last?  “Never  say 
never,”  he  says.  “My  advice  to  those  my  age 
who  are  not  sure  whether  or  not  they  should  go 
back  to  school  is  just  forge  ahead.” 


From  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
engineering  and  medicine  and  all 
disciplines  in-between,  U of  T has 
a long  tradition  of  graduating 
tomorrow’s  leaders: 


1861  Anderson  Ruffin  Abbott  becomes  Canada’s  first  black  doctor  after  studying  at  the  Toronto  School  of 
Medicine,  then  a U of  T affiliate. 

1889  Medical  graduate  Norman  Bethune,  later  a hero  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  organizes  the  world’s 
first  mobile  blood  transfusion  unit  in  Spain. 
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Access  Ability 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

For  all  the  promise  of  the  World  Wide  Web, 
barriers  for  people  with  disabilities  have 
dogged  the  medium  since  it  emerged. 

Now,  the  Resource  Centre  for  Academic 
Technology  has  developed  a software  program 
called  A-Prompt  to  help  users  identity  and  repair 
accessibility  problems  in  HTML  files. 

Unlike  other  programs  that  simply  identify  prob- 
lems, A-Prompt  also  corrects  them,  says  Laurie 
Harrison,  the  project’s  education  and  outreach  co- 
ordinator. “It  automates  the  process  further  and 
requires  less  technical  knowledge  about  accessibility 
issues  on  the  part  of  the  user,”  she  says. 


Professor  Ron  Deibert 


The  program  identifies  potential  accessibility  prob- 
lems within  HTML  documents.  For  example,  it  might 
target  graphs  or  images  that  would  be  difficult  for  a 
visually  impaired  person’s  screen-reader  device  to 
process  or  prompt  a programmer  to  include  a written 
transcript  of  an  audio  file  for  the  benefit  of  a user  with 
hearing  impairment. 

The  centre  has  strong  connections  to  the  Web 
accessibility  initiative,  with  project  leader  Jutta 
Treviranus  acting  as  chair  of  its  working  group  on 
accessibility  guidelines  for  authoring  tools.  Chris 
Ridpath,  lead  programmer  on  the  A-Prompt  project, 
says  Ottawa  now  requires  that  all  government  Web 
sites  be  as  accessible  as  they  are  bilingual  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

There’s  no  cost  for  the  A-Prompt  program  and 
it  is  available  in  both  English  and  French  at: 
http://aprompt.snow.utoronto.ca/demo.htm. 


Global 

Classroom 

By  Sue  Toye 

Professor  Ron  Deibert’s  classroom  lectures 
have  moved  into  living  rooms  of  Ontario  viewers. 
“If  you’re  able  to  teach  700  students  in 
Convocation  Hall,  why  not  give  a lecture  to  countless 
numbers  of  viewers  through  television?”  he  says. 

Last  summer,  six  of  Deibert’s  first-year  political  science 
students  travelled  to  Italy  in  an  effort  to  add  an  item 
to  the  agenda  of  the  G8  summit  — neglected  diseases  — 
as  part  of  their  course  on  global  politics.  They  were 
instructed  to  choose  a “cause”  and  publicize  it. 

Deibert  and  a television  producer  created  a documen- 
tary for  TVOntario  that  followed  the  students  on  their 
journey.  The  project  was  so  successful  that  another  group 
of  students  will  embark  on  a similar  journey  over  the 
summer,  this  time  to  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to 
better  understand  our  neighbours  to  the  south. 

But  the  incorporation  of  media  into  his  course  does 
not  stop  with  television.  Deibert’s  students  can  com- 
municate with  him  through  a microphone  connected 


Technical  Management 


By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Take  one  part  engineering  training,  one  part 
business  instruction  and  mix  for  less  than  seven 
years.  The  results?  If  James  Colago,  a student  in 
the  Jeffrey  Skoll  BASc/MBA  program  is  any  indication, 
you’ve  got  a recipe  for  success.  The  24-year-old  has 
already  worked  at  Microsoft,  AlliedSignal  Aerospace 
and  Brightspark,  a firm  that  develops  early-stage  soft- 
ware companies. 

The  program  developed  after  a $7. 5-million  gift  from 
U of  T alumnus  Jeffrey  Skoll,  co-founder  of  the  online 
auction  house  eBay  Inc.  “He  himself  knew  what  the 
benefits  were  of  combining  the  engineering  and  the 
business,”  says  Professor  Peter  Hughes,  director  of  the 
Skoll  program. 

Colago,  who  someday  hopes  to  start  his  own  tech- 
nology company,  says  he  always  wanted  to  do  an  MBA 
after  finishing  his  engineering  degree.  “I  knew  it  would 
be  able  to  broaden  my  opportunities,”  he  says.  Now,  his 


critical  thinking  foundation  of  engineering  helps  him 
understand  quantitative  problems  quickly,  something 
that’s  proven  useful  in  class,  in  employment  interviews 
and  on  the  job. 

At  Brightspark,  where  he  completed  his  management 
experience  year,  Colago  worked  with  marketing  groups 
and  development  teams  as  a junior  program  manager. 
Eva  Lau,  who  supervised  Colago,  says  his  Skoll  training 
helped  him  understand  both  business  and  technical 
needs. 

“It’s  a good  combination,”  says  Lau,  director  of  prod- 
uct development  for  Brightspark.  Not  only  did  Colago 
have  great  management  skills,  she  says,  his  energy  and 
initiative  set  him  apart.  “There’s  a lot  of  people  who  can 
talk  the  talk  but  he  can  actually  walk  the  walk.” 

Colago,  who  also  volunteers  as  a Big  Brother,  says 
that  he  and  his  classmates  plan  to  mentor  newer  stu- 
dents in  the  program,  which  will  be  housed  in  the  new 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information  Technology.  “It's  only 
going  to  get  better  from  here.” 


Chris  Redpath  (left),  Laurie  Harrison  (right) 


to  his  computer  and  see  him  through  the  Webcam  in  his  office. 

But  his  wired  office  serves  another  function  as  well.  By  studying 
interactions  over  the  Internet,  he  is  attempting  to  better  understand 
the  intricate  web  of  communication  where  technology,  the  Internet 
and  global  politics  meet.  For  instance,  he  will  team  up  with  social 
psychologists  from  U of  T and  elsewhere  to  study  his  students’ 
Internet  usage  patterns.  Deibert  is  also  finishing  a book  on  the  pol- 
itics of  Internet  security  and  working  with  computer  scientists  on 
modifying  3-D  game  software  programs  to  give  non-governmental 
agencies  the  ability  to  hold  meetings  in  virtual  forums. 

But  it’s  the  use  of  television  in  the  classroom  that  has  won  him 
much  praise.  “I  think  it’s  a very  powerful  medium  that  can  be  used 
to  great  effect.  I want  to  be  innovative  in  that  sense,  taking  the 
delivery  of  education  to  this  medium  that’s  been  ignored  and 
untapped  by  academics.” 


James  Colago 


1908  Charles  Wright,  inventor  of  the  “trench  wireless”  used  extensively  during  the  First  J 927  h°8ers'  a University  of  Toronto  graduate,  brings  the  world’s  first  battery-less 
World  War,  graduates.  During  the  Second  World  War,  he  helped  developed  radar.  broadcasting  station  into  operation.  It  would  later  become  CFRB. 

1922  Nortih  America’s  first  helium  liquefaction  plant  is  set  up  by  John  McLennan,  1929  f)av*dson  Black,  a medical  graduate,  discovers  the  skull  of  “Peking  Man,”  an 
recipient  of  the  first  doctorate  in  physics  from  the  university  in  1900.  important  clue  to  the  nature  of  humanity’s  ancestors. 
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FORGING  NEW 


Professor  Kathleen  Gallagher 


Collegial 


Partnerships 


By  Sean  Flinn 

Thirty-five  years  after  forming  Ontario’s  first 
academic  partnership  between  a university  and 
community  college,  U of  T continues  to  look  for 
new  ways  to  graduate  tomorrow’s  leaders. 

Today  there  are  about  a half-dozen  joint  programs 
with  Sheridan  and  Centennial  colleges  ranging  from 
journalism  and  new  media  to  paramedicine  and  3-D 
biomedical  animation,  with  more  in  the  works. 

Last  September  the  communication,  culture  and  infor- 
mation technology  (CCIT)  program  was  launched  with 
two  courses  — history  of  communications  technology 
and  contemporary  communications  technology. 
Students  learned  theory  in  lecture  settings  at  UTM 
while  also  engaging  in  a project-oriented  learning  and 
interactive  environment  at  nearby  Sheridan  College. 


“It’s  the  first  communications  course  at  U of  T,  but  it’s 
not  a traditional  communications  course,”  says  Professor 
Cecil  Houston  of  cultural  geography  at  UTM  and  the 
program’s  designer.  “It’s  the  first  to  combine  theoretical 
and  practical  pursuits  in  this  area.” 

Overall,  CCIT  students  learn  “literacy  in  a culture  that 
is  much  more  visual  and  oral  than  in  the  past”  and  that 
literacy  will  make  them  leaders,  Houston  adds. 

Students  majoring  in  CCIT  will  emerge  with  an  hon- 
ours bachelor’s  degree,  either  in  arts  or  science.  “More 
and  more  departmental  boundaries  are  breaking  down 
and  that’s  attractive  for  faculty  in  their  research,”  says 
Professor  Pascal  Michelucci  of  French  at  UTM  “ 

Meanwhile,  U of  T at  Scarborough  will  launch  a simi- 
lar partnership  with  Centennial  College  this  fall  at 
Centennial’s  Centre  for  Creative  Communications  until  a 
new  facility  is  built  closer  to  the  UTSC  campus  in  2004. 


Professor  Cecil  Houston 


book-style  learning.  Drama  can  also  increase  the  sense 
of  community  in  a class  by  allowing  students  to  make 
identifications  that  cross  barriers  of  race,  gender, 
sexuality  and  class. 

Since  completing  her  book,  which  garnered  her  the 
American  Alliance  of  Theatre  and  Education’s  most  dis- 
tinguished scholarly  research  award,  Gallagher  has 
been  in  demand.  In  the  past  couple  of  years  she  has 
lent  her  talents  to  initiatives  ranging  from  an  HIV/AIDS 
education  project  in  India  to  a series  of  workshops  for 
teachers  at  Toronto’s  Tarragon  theatre.  Her  next 
research  project  will  examine  questions  of  social  cohe- 
sion and  drama  education  in  inner-city  schools  in 
Toronto  and  New  York. 


By  Stephen  Watt 


Playing  comes  as  naturally  to  children  as  breath- 
ing,  yet  the  youthful  imagination  remains 
uncharted  territory,  a strange  land  many  adults 
barely  remember.  Kathleen  Gallagher,  a professor  of 
drama  education  at  OISE/UT,  aims  to  harness  the  imag- 
ination of  young  people  for  the  sake  of  learning  by 
bringing  theatre  into  the  classroom. 

In  her  recent  book,  Drama  Education  in  the  Lives  of 
Girls:  Imagining  Possibilities , Gallagher  explores  the  lib- 
erating impact  that  drama  can  have  on  adolescent  girls. 

“There’s  all  sorts  of  research  claiming  that  girls  suffer 
a terrible  blow  to  their  self-esteem  in  early  adolescence 
and  that  their  grades  suffer  as  a result,”  she 
says.  “My  question  is  this:  how  do  we  account 
for  that  change  and  how  do  we  counteract  it? 

Theatre  gives  kids  a way  to  imagine  differently 
about  who  they  are,  what  they  might  accom- 
plish and  how  they  relate  to  other  people.” 

The  imaginative  engagement  that  theatre 
encourages  in  young  people  can  have  a strong 
impact  on  their  academic  performance,  espe- 
cially with  students  unsuited  to  passive  text- 


Real  Life  Drama 


Aidan  Johnson 


Hart  of  the  Debate 


By  Steven  de  Sousa 

Aidan  Johnson’s  parents  always 
encouraged  him  to  be  critical  of  the 
orations  they  heard  at  Sunday  mass. 
As  it  turns  out,  the  practice  was  perfect 
preparation  for  the  Hart  House  debater. 
Johnson,  a Victoria  College  student  who  just 
completed  his  master’s  degree  in  French  liter- 
ature with  an  interdisciplinary  certificate  in 
book  history  from  Massey  College,  was 
named  top  public  speaker  at  the  North 
American  Debating  Championships  at  McGill 
University  in  February. 

But  Johnson  does  not  limit  his  mastery  of 
the  English  language  to  his  oration  — he’s 
also  a whiz  with  the  written  word.  Last  year 
he  was  a finalist  in  the  national  As  Prime 
Minister  essay-writing  contest  sponsored  by 
Magna  International.  In  his  essay  he  argued 
for  a reinvigorated  democracy  through 


educational  choice,  investment  freedom  and 
liberty  of  expression.  “My  idea  of  democracy 
through  liberty  has  as  its  fundamental  aim 
peace  and  a better  quality  of  life  for  all,”  he  says. 

While  editorial  page  editor  of  The  Varsity, 
he  didn’t  pull  any  punches  when  criticizing 
the  university,  praising  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
charm,  advocating  swimming  in  the  buff  or 
railing  against  homophobia.  For  now 
Johnson  is  gearing  up  towards  another  mas- 
ter’s degree,  this  one  in  business/economic 
journalism  at  New  York  University,  courtesy 
of  a Fulbright  Scholarship. 

An  active  gay  Christian,  Johnson  is  also 
involved  with  the  Roman  Catholic  archdio- 
cese at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church 
in  downtown  Toronto  where  he  volunteers 
with  the  AIDS/HIV  outreach  ministry. 

Looking  ahead,  Johnson  plans  to  “take  on 
the  world  and  then  retire,”  but  not  before 
engaging  in  a few  more  verbal  sparring  matches. 


1950  Ce*e^ratet*  producer  and  director  Norman  Jewison,  who  would  be 

nominated  for  46  Oscars  — and  win  12  — graduates  from  Victoria  College. 

1963  U °f  T graduate  Lester  B.  Pearson,  winner  of  the  1957  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for 
his  role  in  settling  the  Suez  crisis,  is  elected  Canada’s  14th  prime  minister. 


1983  KaT  Worthington,  the  first  U of  T Varsity  athlete  to  win  two  gold  medals  at  the 
same  Olympic  games  (Barcelona,  1992)  graduates  from  University  College. 

1989  Doris  McCarthy,  a celebrated  artist  whose  work  has  spanned  over  70  years, 
graduates  from  U of  T at  Scarborough  with  a BA  in  English. 
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Acclimating  to  Environmental 

Studies 


environment  as  well  as  to  meet  some  of  their  peers,” 
Chakraborty  says. 

She  also  organized  the  art  and  performance  com- 
ponent of  the  Environmental  Studies  Association  of 
Canada,  an  organization  of  academics  and  students 
involved  with  the  upcoming  World  Summit  on 
Sustainable  Development  to  be  held  in  South  Africa 
in  September,  where  she  will  co-ordinate  volunteer 
activities  and  help  produce  a video  diary  to  be  shown 
to  the  delegates. 

Chakraborty  believes  that  the  key  to  a well- 
rounded  education  is  total  engagement.  “My  best 
advice  is  to  take  it  one  day  at  a time  and  get 
involved.  I felt  if  I turned  away  from  my  academics 
for  just  a second,  I would  fail.  My  own  experience  as 
an  undergraduate  would  have  been  much  more  ful- 
filling if  1 had  been  more  involved.  It  actually 
improves  your  experience  because  you  get  to  meet 
new  people.” 
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Kabita  Chakraborty 


By  Jamie  Harrison 

TO  SAY  THAT  KABITA  CHAKRABORTY  TRIES  TO  BECOME 
one  with  her  environment  would  be  incorrect 
— she  tries  to  enhance  it  by  giving  it  a little 
push  or  pull  when  needed. 

A master’s  student  in  South  Asian  studies  at  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  (IES),  she  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
student  life.  In  recognition  of  her  accomplishments  as 
a student,  Chakraborty  received  a 2001  Gordon 
Cressy  award  for  student  leadership. 

As  social  director  of  the  Graduate  Environmental 
Students’  Association,  she  helped  organize  two  career 
fairs  for  students  in  environmental  studies,  allowing 
them  to  see  what  their  career  options  are,  as  well  as 
helping  organize  a student  orientation. 

“A  lot  of  IES  students  come  from  outside  of 
Canada  and  this  helps  them  acclimate  to  their  new 


Professor  Shitij  Kapur 


Mind’s  Eye 

By  Janet  Wong 

USING  ADVANCED  BRAIN  IMAGING  TECHNIQUES,  PROFESSOR 
Shitij  Kapur  of  psychiatry  and  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Elealth  hopes  to  shed  light  into 
what  was  once  considered  the  “black  box”  for  psychiatrists  — 
the  human  brain. 

“Up  to  now,  we  treated  people  and  we  took  their  response 
at  face  value  but  we  really  had  no  way  of  understanding  the 
underlying  mechanisms  of  how  and  why  people  were  getting 
better,”  says  Kapur.  “With  the  advent  of  brain  imaging,  it  has 
become  possible  to  look  into  this  black  box  called  the  brain 
and  understand  its  mechanisms  and  how  it  works.” 

Using  a positron  emission  tomography  (PET)  imaging 
system,  Kapur  is  able  to  track  things  like  blood  flow  and 
oxygen  consumption  and  “see”  how  neurochemicals  and 
other  drugs  act  on  specific  sites  in  the  brain. 

Recent  research  using  this  technology  revealed  that  patients 
with  schizophrenia  were  being  given  more  anti-psychotic 
medication  than  necessary.  Previously,  dosage  was  determined 
by  the  amount  of  drug  present  in  a patient’s  blood  stream. 
However,  PET  scans  have  shown  that  while  the  drug 


disappeared  from  the  blood  stream  in  about  36  hours, 
the  medicine  was  still  present  in  the  brain  for  up  to  five 
days. 

The  scans  also  showed  that  anti-psychotic  drugs  produce 
beneficial  effects  when  60  per  cent  of  the  brains  dopamine 
receptors  are  blocked  but  trigger  adverse  side  effects  when 
the  level  of  blockage  reaches  80  per  cent.  Kapur  hopes  to 
pinpoint  dosage  to  get  within  that  therapeutic  window. 

“The  important  thing  in  scientific  research  is  not  only  to 
understand  a specific  phenomenon  but  to  identify  underlying 
general  principles  and  neuroimaging  contributes  to  that  infor- 
mation,” he  says.  “So  not  only  can  you  learn  about  old  med- 
ications but  you  can  apply  that  information  to  new  drugs  and 
figure  out  what  the  right  dosage  or  use  of  those  medications 
ought  to  be”. 

While  neuroimaging  is  still  too  expensive  to  be  used 
daily  in  a clinical  setting,  it  is  at  the  stage  in  depression  and 
schizophrenia  research  where  it  can  be  used  to  derive  the 
principles  that  guide  treatment.  “It  doesn’t  help  you  choose 
drugs  on  a patient-by-patient  basis  as  yet  but  it  provides  the 
background  principles  that  inform  such  choices.  More 
important  it  provides  new  ideas  for  new  treatments.” 


Community  Spirit 


By  Lanna  Crucefix 

A HANDS-ON  APPROACH  IS  PROVIDING  A FANTASTIC 
classroom  experience  for  students  taking 
international  studies  and  international 
communications  at  U of  T at  Scarborough. 

“It  was  really  a learning  experience,”  says  Gail 
Hewitt,  a fourth-year  student  who  is  finishing  a 
double  major  in  international  studies  and  economics 
for  management  studies.  She  and  Fiona  Leung,  a sec- 
ond-year student  in  international  studies  and  cogni- 
tive science,  worked  on  a Web  site  makeover  for  the 
Frontiers  Foundation,  a non-government  organiza- 
tion that  promotes  the  advancement  of  economically 
and  socially  disadvantaged  communities. 

“We  talked  to  them  about  what  they  wanted  us  to 
do  and  what  we  could  do  to  improve  their  Web  site,” 
says  Leung.  “It  was  the  main  site  for  the  entire  orga- 
nization and  they  wanted  it  to  be  suitable  for  users." 
The  pair  split  the  work  for  the  two-month  project, 


with  Hewitt  in  charge  of  content  and  style  while 
Leung  looked  after  the  technical  side.  “Working  as  a 
team,  we  learned  how  we  worked  best,”  Hewitt  says. 
“You  have  to  work  together  towards  certain  goals  and 
find  out  what  is  feasible  and  what  is  not.” 

As  a way  of  getting  students  involved  in  the  world 
outside  the  classroom,  the  course  assignment  has  earned 
high  marks  from  Hewitt  and  Leung.  “I’m  really  glad  that 
Professors  Sue  Horton  and  Leslie  Chan  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  us  learn  a relevant  set  of  skills  and  also 
help  the  community  at  the  same  time,”  says  Hewitt. 

Both  students  agree  that  more  courses  should  involve 
an  active  community  component.  “It  would  be  great  if 
every  undergrad  did  a course  like  this,”  says  Leung.  “It 
helps  you  learn  about  communities  in  Canada  and,  as 
undergraduate  students,  it’s  just  great  to  help  others.” 

It  appears  Frontiers  Foundation  was  as  pleased 
with  Hewitt  and  Leung  as  the  students  were  with  the 
course  — the  Web  site  they  created  is  now  up  and 
running  as  the  organizations  official  site. 


Gail  Hewitt,  Fiona  Leung 
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1992  Canada  sends  its  first  woman  astronaut  to  space,  Roberta  Bondar,  a PhD 
graduate  of  U of  T at  Mississauga. 

1998  James  Orbinski,  president  of  Doctors  Without  Borders,  the  international 
humanitarian  organization  that  won  the  1999  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  graduates 
with  an  MA  in  international  relations. 


1999  U of  T graduate  Adrienne  Clarkson  is  appointed  Canada’s  26th  Governor 
General  after  a distinguished  career  in  journalism  and  film. 

2001  Meas*la  Brueggergosman,  a 1998  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  is 
nominated  for  a Gemini  Award  for  her  role  in  the  television  production  of 
Beatrice  Chanty. 
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HARRY  ARTHURS 

Professor  Harry  Arthurs, 
one  of  Canadas  most  distin- 
g u i s h e d 
lawyers,  educa- 
tors and  legal 
scholars,  was  a 
pioneer  in 
research  into 
the  relationship 
between  law 

and  society. 

Arthurs  was  born  in  Toronto 
and  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
and  law  degrees  from  U of  T and 
an  advanced  degree  from 
Harvard.  He  is  a former  president 
of  York  University,  where  he  cur- 
rently teaches,  and  helped  estab- 
lish Osgoode  Hall  as  a modern 
law  school  of  international 
renown. 

Arthurs  is  acknowledged  as 
the  father  of  modern  labour 
law  in  Canada  and  has  written 
extensively  on  administrative 
law,  the  legal  profession  and 
legal  education.  In  addition  to 
his  academic  achievements, 
Arthurs  has  been  a labour 
mediator,  arbitrator  and  an 
influential  adviser  on  profes- 
sional and  public  policy. 
Named  an  officer  of  the  Order 
of  Canada,  a member  of  the 
Order  of  Ontario  and  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  he  was  awarded  the 
Killam  Prize  in  2002,  Canada’s 
most  distinguished  annual 
award  for  outstanding  career 
achievement  and  scholarship 
in  social  science  research. 

ROBERT  BLACKBURN 

Robert  Blackburn,  librarian 
emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  one 
of  Canadas 
pre-eminent 
academic 
librarians.  Born 
in  Alberta, 
Blackburn 
received  both 
his  undergraduate  degree  and  MA 
from  the  University  of  Alberta, 
his  bachelor  of  library  science 
degree  from  U of  T and  a masters 
in  science  from  Columbia 
University. 

As  chief  librarian  at  U of  T 
from  1954  to  1981,  Blackburn 
played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  Sigmund 
Samuel  and  Robarts  libraries. 
Under  his  leadership,  U of  T’s 
library  system  became  the  major 
research  library  in  Canada  on  a 
par  with  the  worlds  outstanding 
university  libraries. 

He  has  published  four  books, 
including  a history  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Library  as 
well  as  a variety  of  poems,  short 
stories  and  numerous  profes- 
sional articles.  He  has  served 
on  regional,  national  and  inter- 
national library  associations 
and  has  received  honorary 
degrees  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo  and  McGill 
University.  Since  his  retirement 
in  1981  Blackburn  has  been 
very  active  in  the  church 
renewal  movement. 


WALTER  CURLOOK 

Visionary,  innovator  and  sci- 
entist, Walter  Curlook  has 
left  his  stamp 
on  the  mining 
and  metallurgi- 
cal industry  in 
Canada  and 
around  the 
world. 

After  earning 
his  bachelor’s,  masters  and  doc- 
toral degrees  in  science  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Curlook 
embarked  on  a career  at  Inco 
Metals  that  involved  him  in  every 
aspect  of  the  company’s  business, 
with  a strong  focus  on  new  meth- 
ods that  improved  worker  safety 
and  enhanced  the  company’s 
profitability  while  improving 
employees’  quality  of  life  and 
work. 

Founding  chair  of  the 
Cambrian  College  of  Applied  Arts 
and  Technology,  Curlook  has 
been  a strong  proponent  of 
collaboration  among  industry, 
universities  and  governments.  He 
was  a leading  advocate  for  incor- 
porating Creighton  Mine  as  the 
base  for  the  Sudbury  Neutrino 
Observatory,  played  a leading  role 
in  the  creation  of  Science  North 
and  sponsored  the  1NCO/NSERC 
chair  for  chemical  processing 
metallurgy  at  U of  T. 

Among  numerous  other  acco- 
lades, Curlook  was  named  to  the 
Order  of  Canada  in  1996  and 
inducted  into  the  Canadian 
Mining  Hall  of  Fame  the  following 
year. 

ALVAN  FEINSTEIN 

A LEADER  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  CRITI- 
CAL care  in  the  medical 
sciences, 
Professor  Alvan 
Feinstein  is 
widely  regarded 
as  the  founder 
of  clinical  epi- 
demiology. His 
pioneering  and 
seminal  work  in  the  areas  of  can- 
cer staging,  clinical  measurement 
and  rheumatic  fever  have  had 
tremendous  impact  on  the  care  of 
patients  in  Canada  and  around 
the  world.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  apply  the  principles  of 
epidemiology  and  biostatistics  to 
clinical  situations. 

Feinstein  was  director  emeritus 
of  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  clin- 
ical scholars  program  and  director 
of  the  clinical  epidemiology  unit 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine.  He 
was  interested  in  basic  science 
that  could  be  used  for  changing, 
not  merely  explaining,  natural 
phenomena.  In  the  world  of  med- 
icine, this  meant  examining  the 
interventions  — ranging  from 
diagnosis,  prognosis  and  therapy 
to  personal  interactions  — used 
in  the  clinical  care  of  patients.  His 
work  was  pivotal  in  the  explosion 


of  clinical  sciences  over  the  past 
three  decades,  including  U of  T’s 
own  programs.  Feinstein  died 
Oct.  25  while  visiting  Toronto. 

JAMES  FLECK 

Toronto-born  businessman 
James  Fleck  returned  to 
his  hometown 
in  1964  after 
completing  his 
bachelor  of  arts 
at  the  University 
of  Western 
Ontario  and  a 
doctorate  in 
business  administration  at 
Harvard.  Two  years  later,  he 
would  play  a significant  role  as  a 
founder  of  the  Faculty  of 
Administrative  Studies  at  York 
University  in  1966. 

Fleck  has  led  a distinguished 
career  in  the  private  and  govern- 
ment sectors  and  in  academia.  He 
is  the  founder  and  former  chief 
executive  officer  of  Fleck 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a multina- 
tional parts  manufacturer,  and  has 
served  on  numerous  corporate 
boards.  Fleck  also  held  senior 
positions  in  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment during  the  1970s  and 
taught  business  at  universities 
around  the  world,  most  recently 
at  U of  T’s  Rotman  School  of 
Management. 

Fleck’s  dedication  to  business, 
government  and  academe  are 
matched  by  his  enthusiastic  finan- 
cial support  of  the  arts  community, 
health  care  and  universities.  The 
Rotman  School  and  numerous 
performing  arts  groups  have 
benefited  from  his  generosity. 

DONALD  FRASER 

IN  A CAREER  SPANNING  NEARLY  50 
years,  Professor  Emeritus 
Donald  Fraser 
shaped  the  dis- 
cipline of  statis- 
tics as  both  a 
theoretician 
and  educator. 
His  research  has 
led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  innovative  programs 
that  are  used  in  international 
research  in  statistics  and  proba- 
bility in  both  industry  and 
academia. 

While  he  has  received  interna- 
tional recognition  for  his  work,  it 
is  his  career  as  a teacher  for  which 
he  is  most  fondly  remembered  at 
U of  T.  Since  his  appointment  as 
an  assistant  professor  in  1949,  he 
has  engaged  and  inspired  stu- 
dents in  the  elegance  of  statistics 
at  its  most  absorbing  level  and 
won  many  converts  to  the  field. 
By  establishing  the  statistics 
department  in  1977,  Fraser 
fostered  unique  undergraduate 
opportunities  in  the  field,  which 
in  turn  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  undergraduate  programs 
at  other  Canadian  universities. 


Honorary 


Fraser  was  born  in  Toronto  and 
obtained  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  at  U of  T,  fol- 
lowed by  postgraduate  degrees 
from  Princeton  and  the  University 
of  Waterloo.  While  the  major  cen- 
tres for  statistics  have  for  many 
years  been  in  the  U.S.  and  Britain, 
Fraser  spent  his  entire  career  in 
Canada  and,  by  virtue  of  his  inter- 
national stature  in  the  discipline, 
has  established  Canada  as  a lead- 
ing country  in  statistical  research. 

ANNE  GOLDEN 

CURRENTLY  PRESIDENT  AND  CHIEF 
executive  officer  of  the 
Conference 
Board  of  Canada, 
Anne  Golden  is 
known  for  her 
contributions 
to  public  policy 
and  social  jus- 
tice. Before  join- 
ing the  board  in  2001,  Golden 
was  president  of  the  United  Way 
of  Greater  Toronto,  Canada’s 
largest  annual  local  fundraiser  and 
Toronto’s  leading  community 
service  agency. 

Her  work  on  homelessness  has 
garnered  respect  and  praise.  In 
1998  Mayor  Mel  Lastman 
appointed  her  to  chair  the 
Homelessness  Action  Task  Force. 
In  1999  she  received  the  Public 
Education  Award  from  the  Daily 
Bread  Food  Bank  for  her  work  in 
bringing  attention  to  the  issue. 

Golden  was  named  one  of 
Toronto’s  top  10  power  brokers  by 
the  National  Post  in  2000  and 
newsmaker  of  the  year  in  1998  by 
Global  Television  and  The  Toronto 
Sun.  This  year  the  Financial  Post 
named  her  one  of  Canadas  top 
20  elite  businesswomen  in  their 
annual  ranking  of  Canada’s  bright- 
est and  best  women  executives. 

Golden,  who  received  a PhD 
in  history  from  U of  T,  has  taught 
at  the  Newark  College  of 
Engineering  in  New  Jersey,  U of  T 
and  York  University. 

BEN  HEPPNER 

Ben  Heppner’s  extraordinary 
voice,  personality  and  dra- 
matic presence 
have  touched 
music  lovers 
around  the 
world.  The  B.C.- 
born  tenor  has 
also  expanded 
Canadians’ 
interest  in  opera  through  his 
impressive  recordings  and  public 
performances. 

Since  studying  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  School  of 
Music  and  U of  T’s  Faculty  of 
Music,  Heppner  has  graced  the 
world’s  pre-eminent  opera  stages 
and  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  dramatic  tenors  of  his 
generation.  Signed  to  the  major 
classical  recording  label  Deutsche 


Grammophon,  the  Grammy  and 
Juno  award-winning  artist  still 
gives  master  classes  at  U of  T and 
regularly  lends  his  talents  to  causes 
and  benefit  concerts.  He  is  the 
honorary  spokesperson  for  charita- 
ble associations  such  as  the  Lung 
Association  of  Canada  and  an  hon- 
orary patron  of  a number  of  per- 
forming arts  organizations,  including 
the  Toronto  Children’s  Chorus. 

An  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada,  Heppner  is  also  a past 
recipient  of  the  prestigious  Jean  A. 
Chalmers  National  Music  Award 
as  well  as  the  Governor  General’s 
Performing  Arts  Award. 

DAVID  HUBEL 

Professor  David  Hubel  has 
taken  his  Canadian  roots  and 

| science.  Born  in 

^ — JHHI  Montreal  where 
he  attended  McGill  University  and 
where  his  fascination  with  the 
nervous  system  began  at  the 
Montreal  Neurological  Institute. 
Neuroscience  would  become  the 
focus  of  his  relentless  dedication  to 
discovery,  eventually  leading  him 
to  a position  at  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

In  1981  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  physiology  or  medicine  with 
colleague  Torsten  Wiesel  for  dis- 
coveries about  information  pro- 
cessing in  the  visual  system.  They 
investigated  how  the  brain  “sees” 
and  how  the  circuits  controlling 
vision  can  be  modified  after  birth. 
Their  work  also  earned  a Helen 
Keller  Prize  for  Vision  Research 
and  has  influenced  thinkers 
beyond  the  field  of  neuroscience. 

From  1982  to  2000,  Hubel  was 
the  John  Franklin  Enders 
University  Professor  of 
Neurobiology  at  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Currently  his  research 
focus  is  on  how  the  activation  of 
brain  cells  is  related  to  an  animal’s 
environment  and  behaviour. 

SPENCER  LANTHIER 

SPENCER  LANTHIER  HAS  DEMON- 
strated  tremendous  commit- 
ment to  the 
University  of 
Toronto,  its 
governance  and 
fiscal  priorities. 
He  has  served  as 
a member  of 
Governing 
Council,  including  terms  on  its 
executive  committee,  as  chair  of  the 
audit  committee  and  as  a member 
of  Business  Board.  His  financial 
acumen  and  advice  have  greatly 
benefited  the  university  and  he  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  his  suppon 
as  the  campaign  co-chair  for  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management. 
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Beyond  his  involvement  with 
U of  T,  Lanthier  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  through 
community  service  and  volun- 
tarism, including  six  years  as  chair 
of  the  United  Way  of  Greater 
Toronto  and  through  25  years  of 
continuous  involvement  at  an 
executive  level  with  Goodwill 
Industries  in  both  Toronto  and 
London,  Ont.  He  is  a member  of 
the  boards  of  the  Bank  of  Canada, 
the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  and 
several  prominent  Canadian  cor- 
porations. A former  chair  and 
chief  executive  of  KPMG  Canada, 
one  of  Canada’s  leading  profes- 
sional services  firms,  Lander  is  also 
a former  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  KPMG  International. 

LILLIAN  MCGREGOR 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  WHITEFISH 
River  First  Nation,  Lillian 
McGregor  has 
been  striving  to 
preserve  native 
culture  since 


■$JM  growing  up  on 
Birch  Island,  Ont. 

Following  a 
distinguished 
career  in  nursing  and  public 
health,  she  continues  to  be  a 
volunteer,  spokesperson,  lecturer 
and  writer  on  native  culture.  As 
the  first  elder-in-residence  at 
U of  T’s  First  Nations  House  and  a 
visiting  elder  at  other  institutions, 
she  has  used  storytelling,  language 
study  and  traditional  healing  to 
encourage  native  students  to  stay 
the  academic  course  while  appre- 
ciating the  wisdom  inherent  in 
their  own  culture. 

She  has  received  accolades  for 
her  exemplary  contributions  to 
native  youth  and  her  extensive 
volunteer  work  for  community 
organizations  such  as  the  Native 
Canadian  Centre  of  Toronto.  She 
has  been  involved  with  the 
Ontario  government’s  aboriginal 
healing  and  wellness  strategy  and 
her  efforts  fostered  greater  under- 
standing between  cultures.  In  July 
2001  she  participated  in  Toronto’s 
Olympic  bid  as  an  aboriginal  elder. 

Her  many  honours  include  the 
City  of  Toronto’s  Civic  Award  and 
the  provincial  government’s 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award 
for  Volunteerism. 

ROBERT  MCRAE 

Without  Robert  McRae’s 
philanthropic  work,  thou- 
sands of  chil- 
dren and  adults 
worldwide 
might  not  have 
benefited  from 
the  hearing- 
aid  clinics  he 
established  while 
graduate  students  in  developing 
countries  might  not  have  been 
able  to  study  at  U of  T. 

The  successful  businessman 


with  the  “Midas  touch”  has  a heart 
of  gold.  After  retiring  as  an  air- 
force squadron  leader  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  20  years 
as  an  Air  Canada  captain,  he 
founded  the  Universal  Group  of 
Mutual  Funds  in  1965,  the  first  of 
several  successful  start-up  compa- 
nies he  launched  and  built  into 
multimillion-dollar  corporations. 

In  1993  McRae  began  to  focus 
his  attention  on  humanitarian 
aid  and  philanthropic  projects, 
including  providing  funding  for 
four  scholarships  and  two  chairs 
in  U of  T’s  geology  department. 

McRae’s  generosity  extended 
beyond  the  academic  setting.  He 
has  established  hearing-aid  clinics 
in  parts  of  Central  America, 
Europe,  South  Africa  and  China, 
supported  heart  research  at  the  for- 
mer Wellesley  Hospital  in  Toronto 
and  purchased  vehicles  for  the 
city’s  Meals  on  Wheels  program. 

LORNE  MICHAELS 

orne  Michaels,  creator  and 
executive  producer  of 
Saturday  Night 
Live,  has  made 
many  outstand- 
ing  contribu- 
|»  # | ,|l|||  tions  to  the 
comedic  and 
performing 
arts. 

His  television  credits  include 
Kids  in  the  Hall,  Late  Night  With 
Conan  O’Brien  and  a variety  of 
specials  featuring  such  stars  as 
Lily  Tomlin,  Steve  Martin,  Paul 
Simon  and  the  Rolling  Stones. 
Film  credits  run  from  comedies 
such  as  Three  Amigos  and  Wayne’s 
World  to  the  Second  World  War 
drama  Enigma , produced  with 
Mick  Jagger.  A man  of  many  tal- 
ents, Michaels  also  produced  and 
directed  the  Broadway  show 
Gilda  Radner  Live  From  New  York. 

For  his  work,  the  ubiquitous 
Canadian  has  received  nine 
Emmy  Awards,  five  Writers 
Guild  of  America  awards  and  was 
inducted  into  the  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1999.  Michaels,  who 
graduated  from  U of  T in  1966, 
has  encouraged  and  inspired  suc- 
cessive generations  of  comedians, 
giving  them  opportunities  to  take 
risks  and  break  new  ground  in  the 
performing  arts.  His  vision  has 
shaped  the  comedic  sensibilities 
of  millions  in  North  America  and 
around  the  world. 

CHRISTOPHER  NEWTON 

Christopher  Newton  has  had 
a tremendous  impact  on  the 
theatrical  arts  in 
Canada.  He  has 
been  playwright, 
actor,  teacher, 
director,  theatre 
historian  and 
artistic  director 
of  the  Shaw 


Festival  for  the  past  23  seasons. 
Under  his  tutelage,  the  festival  has 
emerged  as  a national  treasure 
shared  with  an  envious  world. 

Born  in  1936  in  Kent,  England, 
Newton  has  influenced  genera- 
tions of  thespians,  including 
U of  T students,  through  yearly 
internships.  Known  for  creating 
important  alliances  with  other  the- 
atres around  the  globe,  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Shaw  Festival, 
according  to  The  Cambridge  Guide 
to  World  Theatre,  “has  been  his 
dedication  to  assembling  and  nur- 
turing one  of  the  premier  acting 
ensembles  in  North  America.” 

He  received  the  Governor 
General’s  Performing  Arts  Award  in 
2000  and  was  made  a member  of 
the  Order  of  Canada  in  1995.  In 
1996  he  received  the  Chalmers 
Award  for  artistic  direction.  Newton 
is  an  honorary  fellow  of  Toronto’s 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  and 
an  honorary  life  member  of  the 
Association  for  Canadian  Theatre. 

ROBERT  PRICHARD 

President  Emeritus  Robert 
Prichard,  U of  T president  from 
1990  to  2000, 
has  been  a prime 
force  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of 
higher  education 
in  Canada. 

He  worked 
tirelessly  to  lead 
U of  T on  its  mission  to  rank 
among  the  world’s  leading  public 
research  universities.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  university  increased 
its  performance  in  provincial  and 
national  research  competitions, 
strengthened  its  academic  pro- 
grams, increased  student  financial 
support,  attracted  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  friends  and  benefactors, 
conducted  the  largest  higher- 
education  fundraising  campaign  in 
Canadian  history  and  increased  its 
endowment  to  over  $ 1 billion. 

Prichard,  now  chief  executive 
officer  of  Torstar  Coip.,  joined 
U of  T’s  law  school  as  a professor  in 
1976  and  was  named  dean  in  1984. 

Prichard  also  served  as  chair 
of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  on  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada,  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Universities  and  as 
the  Canadian  representative  on 
the  board  of  the  International 
Association  of  Universities. 

JACK  RABINOVITCH 

Born  and  educated  in  Montreal, 
Jack  Rabinovitch  graduated 
from  McGill 
University  in 
1952  with  an 
honours  degree 
in  English.  His 
early  profes- 
sional experi- 
ence was  as  a 


cub  reporter,  speechwriter,  food 
retail  and  distribution  executive  and 
subsequently  as  an  independent 
builder  and  real  estate  developer. 

Rabinovitch  joined  the  board  of 
directors  of  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital  in  late  1986  and  was 
charged  with  developing  a new 
PMH  which  was  completed  on 
time  and  under  budget  in  1993  — 
a first  in  Ontario.  Today,  PMH  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive 
cancer  care  centre  in  Canada. 

In  1994  Rabinovitch  founded 
the  annual  Giller  Prize,  which 
recognizes  the  best  in  Canadian 
fiction,  in  honour  of  his  late  wife 
Doris  Giller,  an  outstanding 
literary  journalist  who  died  of 
cancer  the  year  before. 

Rabinovitch  is  currently  president 
of  Nodel  Investments  Ltd.,  a real 
estate/venture  capital  firm.  He  is  also 
chair  and  strategic  partner  of  Ace 
Pictures  Limited,  a leading  Canadian 
production  company  that  has 
garnered  two  international  Emmy 
Awards  as  well  as  a host  of  Cable  Ace 
Awards,  Geminis  and  Genies.  In 
1999  Rabinovitch  was  named  Man 
of  the  Year  by  Maclean’s. 

EDWARD  ROGERS 

Synonymous  with  communica- 
tions  in  Canada,  Edward 
Rogers  started 
his  empire 
with  a single 
FM  radio  sta- 
tion. The  son 
of  the  inventor 
of  the  first  bat- 
tery-less  radio 
receiver,  he  graduated  from  U of  T 
in  1956  and  purchased  CHFI- 
FM  while  attending  Osgoode 
Hall  Law  School.  Using  his  pas- 
sion for  customer  service  and 
his  tough  entrepreneurial  spirit, 
Rogers  championed  advances  in 
engineering  and  ultimately 
expanded  into  cable  television 
and  video  retailing,  cellular 
technology,  radio  and  television 
broadcasting,  publishing  and 
interactive  media. 

Throughout  his  career,  Rogers 
has  also  made  his  mark  as  a 
philanthropist,  making  generous 
gifts  to  educational  institutions 
including  U of  T,  where  the 
Department  of  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  bears  his 
father’s  name.  The  gift  to  U of  T, 
which  endows  scholarships  and 
research  chairs,  speaks  to 
Rogers’  continuing  commitment 
to  technological  innovation  in 
communication. 

Rogers  is  a member  of  the 
Canadian  Business  Hall  of 
Fame  and  was  named  an  officer 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  in  1991. 
As  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Rogers 
Communication  Inc.,  he  is  now 
recognized  worldwide  for  his 
vision  and  leadership  in 
communications. 


MARY  SEEMAN 

Jrofessor  Emeritus  Mary 
Seeman  has  received  interna- 
tional recogni- 
tion for  her 
contributions 
to  understand- 
ing how  clinical 
symptoms, 
treatments  and 
outcomes  in 
women  with  schizophrenia  differ 
from  those  in  men.  She  has  made 
key  contributions  to  public  edu- 
cation about  schizophrenia,  a 
serious  mental  illness  that  affects 
one  in  100  Canadians. 

Since  her  residency  in  psychia- 
try, Seeman  has  worked  tirelessly 
on  behalf  of  patients  with  schizo- 
phrenia and  their  families  and 
was  involved  in  founding  the 
Schizophrenia  Society  of  Canada. 
A U of  T faculty  member  since 
1968,  she  held  U of  T’s  first  chair 
in  schizophrenia  studies  and  has 
trained  over  175  psychiatric 
residents  and  fellows.  In  1993  the 
Mary  Seeman  Psychiatry  and 
Humanities  Award  was  inaugurated 
in  her  name. 

She  has  published  over  200 
papers  in  scientific  journals  and, 
for  families,  two  editions  of  her 
book  Living  and  Working  With 
Schizophrenia,  one  of  the  top  100 
all-time  best-sellers  published  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Her 
other  six  books  have  helped  clini- 
cians understand  that  treating 
women  with  schizophrenia  requires 
unique  approaches,  different  from 
standard  treatment  for  men. 

PHILIP  SEEMAN 

Professor  Emeritus  Philip 
Seeman  is  an  internationally 
renowned 
scholar  who 
discovered  the 
principal  target 
for  anti-psychot- 
ic drugs  used  in 
schizophrenia 
treatment. 

He  has  made  fundamental  con- 
tributions to  the  understanding 
of  how  neurotransmitters,  partic- 
ularly dopamine,  act  in  the  brain  as 
chemical  signals.  This  knowledge 
has  been  crucial  to  understanding 
how  medications  work  to  help 
individuals  with  schizophrenia 
and  how  hallucinations  and  delu- 
sions may  form  in  illnesses  like 
schizophrenia. 

Seeman  holds  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Tanenbaum  chair  in  neu- 
roscience and  was  chair  of  phar- 
macology for  10  years  starting  in 
1977.  He  has  published  over  500 
papers  m prestigious  scientific 
journals  including  Science  and 
Nature.  His  research  has  assisted 
countless  researchers  and  patients 
with  schizophrenia  and  other 
delusional  illnesses  and  his  work 
with  Drs.  Hubert  Van  Tol  and 
Hyman  Niznik  has  led  to  discover- 
ies of  genes  that  code  for  several 
dopamine  receptors.  Seeman’s 
findings  have  formed  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  the  dopamine 
hypothesis  of  schizophrenia,  a 
prevailing  hypothesis  of  the 
mechanism  involved  in  the  illness. 
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